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NEW SCRIBNER PVBLICATIONS 





All the Russias 


By HENRY NORMAN, M. P. 


Travels and Studies in Contemporary European Russia, Finland, Siberia, the 
Caucasus and Central Asia. By Henry Norman, M.P., author of “The Peoples and 
’ I 
Politics of the Far East,” etc. With over roo illustrations. S8vo, $4.00 wef, postage 
26 cents. 
More than double in size and importance over its projected scope. 

“He is a traveller of no ordinary kind. He has the gift of rapidity; he carries you along withhim. He is racy, 

individual, picturesque; sees things with the clearness of a good observer, and makes you see them.”’--G. W. SMALLEY in the TRIBUNE. 

The best contemporary picture of the great Empire and its affairs which is accessible to the Eng- 

lish reading public, and above all an entertaining study of an observer thoroughly up-to-date in his know- 

ledge of all political questions and their bearings, deeply interested in a country and race whose future 
he regards as superlatively important, and well able to communicate his enthusiasm. 








Wayfarers in Italy 


By Katharine Hooker. With 50 illustrations and 
many decorations. $3.00 wef, postage 22 cents. 


This beautiful book records the impressions of 
a discriminating traveller who unites a subtle ap- 
preciation of the art, history and scenery of Italy 
with a sympathetic comprehension of the spirit and 
genius of the people. 

ConTENts : On the Lombard Plain.—Sojourn- 
ing in Florence.—Driving Through Tuscany.— 
April in the Marches.—In the Abruzzi.—-Roman 
Excursions —Monte Cassino and Ravello.—The 
Heart of Umbria.—Across the Apennines.—The 
Shore of the Adriatic.—Siena and the Palio.— 
Tower'd Cities. —Venice. 


Human Nature and the Social 


Order 


By Charles Horton Cooley, of the University of 
Michigan. 12mo, $1.50 met, postage 13 cents. 


‘* The best treatment of the human-nature prob- 
lem that we have had since the s«cial point of view 
began to receive attention,” says Professor Gid- 
dings of this important contributionto sociology. Itis 
characterized not only by an obvious familiarity with 
the literature of its subject in its very Jatest phases, 
but, to quote Professor Giddings again, by ‘tso much 
individuality and discrimination that the author may 
fairly be said to have made the subject his own.”’ 





Shakespeare's Portrayal of 
The Moral Life 


By Frank Chapman Sharp. 12mo, $1.25 we, 
postage 12 cents. 


A novel and important study of Shakespeare, 
the subject of which is the attitude of the characters 
in the different dramas to the fundamental! princi- 
ples of moral science. To the student of Shakes 
peare and the student of ethics it makes a special 
appeal, showing to the former the variety, depth and 
breadth of moral life in the dramas, and to the lat 
ter the more important characters as concrete ex- 
amples of the working of moral principles. 


Shakespeare and Voltaire 


By T. R. Lounsbury, Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of 
English in Yale University. 8vo, $2.00 nef, 
postage 15 cents. 


Professor Lounsbury follows his ‘‘ Shakespeare 
as a Dramatic Artist’ with a volume devoted en 
tirely to the part played by Voltaire in Shakespearean 
controversy, a volume which is not only a monu- 
mental piece of research and exposition, but a cap- 
tivating chapter in the history of criticism, It 1s 
well known that Voltaire’s part was most conspicuous 
and most influential, not only on the Continent but 
in England itself. 
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Educational. 


Connecticut, New Haven. 
HE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL, PRE- 
poreeery especially for Yale. Small classes. 
Thorough training by expert teachers. 
Fall term begins September 25. 
Gzones L. Fox, Frincipel. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
VY DGE WORTH BOARDING and Day 
aa ptont for a eg = will begin September 
rs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY,, { Prine ipals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
New features. Address the deem 
. M. Bras. ow. 





HE MISSE S KIRK, formerly connected 

with Bryn Mawr College, will begin the 4th year of 
their College Preparatory School for Girls in a new and 
larger house on October 2, 1902. Number of boarders 
lim hed t to twelve. Careful individual instruc tion. 


PENNSYLVANIA, _ Germantown, 59 High St. 
VY HOUS. 


Preparatory “x Bryn Mawr and other colleges. 
ddress Miss Mary E. STEVENS. 





M TSS ANABLE'S Boarding and ce 
l school tog Girls. Established in 1848, Circular 


on application. 1350 Pine St., Philadelphia, 








Mrs. Delafield and Mrs. Colvin’s 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


s Successors to Miss Heloise E. Hersey. 
An institution of the highest scholarship 


Offering exceptional surroundings and relation- 

ships to those who value them at an increased cost. 

Only thirty pupils with eleven teachers secures the 

most careful personal supervision. et rec’d 

withouta personal interview. Terms, 50 a year. 
25 and 46 Chestnut Street. Boston. 








E:ducational. 
HACKLEY crarryrowy. .y. 


| The Uy pper School reopens Oct. 1 in its new 


buildings in Hackley Park, 78 acres; single rooms, 


| every modern equipment, a water, perfect 
or 


| of primary 


sanitation. Careful preparation college. Ath- 
letic field, cinder track, golf, hockey, ete. 


HACKLEY 


The Lower School opens Sept. 24 in Hackley 
Hall, for boys between and 12: best methods 
ucation under trained teachers; man- 
ual training, abd Does ete. For catalogue address 
the Head Mas 

ov tusadere' C. Williams, Tarrytown,N. Y. 


St. Agnes School : 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Fstab. 30 yrs. in the 


| interest of the best education. For girls of all ages it 
a Rosemont, 1 mile from Bryn Mawr | % 


combines the best Physical, Moral, Intellectual, 
Domestic, and Religious Training, with ideal 
Home Living. Built on high ground above the his 
toric Hudson, equipped with every progressive feature 
of Study and Recreation, including a laboratory 
for scientific work, gymnasium, artSstudios, lecture 
hall, and library. High standards in art and music. 
Prospectus on request. 
Miss Catherine R. Seabury, Head of School. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Miss FLORENCE Ratpwin. Principal. Within 11 vears 
more than 145 pupils have entered Bryn Mawr College 
from this school. Diploma given in both general and 
College Preparatory Courses. Fine fire-proof stone 
building, 25 acres of beautiful grounds. For circular, 
address the Sec retary. — 

THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. 47th year. Healthful loc ation. 
Generous table. Preparation for college, scientific, or 
business life. Newly equipped laboratories. Athletic 
field. Small classes. 

The Rt. Rev. Alexander H.Vinton,D D., Visitor. 

Joseph Alden Shaw, A. M., Head Master. 








_ Michigan Military Academy 


lll open for its twenty-sixth year September 17. 
This is a thoroughly equipped schoo] in an ideal loca- 
tion, giving especial attention to the preparation of 
students for the leading colleges, lt also prepares for 
West Point, Annapolis, or for business. For catalogue 
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address SECRETARY OF THE ACADEMY, Orchard 
Sixty-eighth year opens 
New York Octel, 1902. Day Olnaece 
with sessions from 8:30 to 
University P. M. (LL.B. after two 
sessions 8 to 10 ; 
Law Schoo after three years.) Gradu- 
ate Classes lead to LL. 
Registrar, Washington Square, N. Y. C 
‘Girls’ Classical School 
Indianapolis, and. 21st year opens Sept. 17. Best 
work. Separate buildings for school and residence. 
Gymnasium. Household Science. Year Book. Address 
M RIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


Lake, Mich. 
ears.) Evening Classes, 
] M. (LL.B. 
M. 
Tuition, $100. For circulars address & a TOMPKINS, 
equipment for College Preparatory and Academic 
Theodore L. Sewalil, Founder. 





GrorGE ScHOOL, Bucks Counry, Pa. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


Vnder the Management of Friends. 


227 acres. College preparation. Heavily endowed. 
$300 per year. JOSEPH 8. WALTON, Principal. 





A SCHOOL 
FoR 

at Wellesley Hills 

Massachusetts 


Rock 


BoYs 


| sapeleq> 





The Browne and Nichols School 


Oambridge Mans. 26th year. Course 8 years. 
Classes lim ea to 15. No subordinate teachers; pupils 
continuously under head teacher in each department. 
Exceptional facilities for fitting for Har- 
vard. Illustrated catalogue. 





35 Nass “DWIGHT 
NEW YORK let New) METHOD ” 


LAW SCHOOL! \ York fy. (of Instruction, 
LL.B. in two years; LL.M.in three years. High stan- 
dards. Prepares for Bar of all States 

Send for Catalogue. GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 





H H 9 H For 
Miss Gibson’s Family & Day School ¢{,s°. 
2322 (formerly 2037) DeLancey PI., Phila., Pa, 3istyr. 
Fall term beg ns Bept. 25, 1908, College Preparatory. 


WABAN SCHOOL, WAzAY: 
Twenty-five boys accommodated. 
J. H. PILLSBURY, A.M., Principal. 


Teachers, etc. 
OSITION IN SCIENTIFIC DE- 


partment of School or College (Agricultural or 
Horticultural Courses) desired by a woman, graduate of 
college and university and experienced teacher. 
Address B.S&., care Nation. 





XPERIENCED Native Parisian In- 

structorin Literature, Belles-Lettres, etc., desires 
position as Reader of French in Unive rsity, College, or 
Academy. High testimonials. MADEMOISELLE, box 68, 
Abington, Connecticut. 





LADY OF LONG EXPERIENCE 

in teaching would take position of responsibility 
in a New York City School. Specialty English. High- 
est sererenees Address E, care the patton. 


COLLEGE TEACHER, A MAN OF 

ability and character, seeks work other than 
teaching. Salary less a consideration than the opportu- 
tunity to be meetel. Address C. E.D., the Nation. 


ANTED IMMEDIATELY AS 

private secretary, a college graduate (a woman), 
a good yg ed and typewriter. Apply Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsyivania. 








OLLEGE TEACHER Ph.D. German 
University, desires College Instructorship in En 
glish. Experienced. Nation 6. 


All persons who have spent or hope to spend a vacation in the summerlands of Canada should reag 


“In Quest of the Quaint” 


Novelettes of the Lower St: Lawrence, Bay Chaleur, etc. 
A new book of sketches, romances and gleanings of travel, by ELIZA B. CHASE, author of ‘‘ Over 


FERRIS & LEACH, Philadelphia. 


the Border.’ Profusely illustrated. 
Cover design by Author. $1.60. 
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cents, net) 


cents, net) 


September 20.) 


UNIVERSITY OF 


Decennial Publications 


This series was planned in connection with the celebration of the completion 
of the first ten years of the educational work of the University of Chicago, 
the purpose being to set forth and exemplify the materia) and intellectual 
growth of the University during its first decade. 


The following preprints from the quarto series are ready 


The Velocity of Light, by Albert A. Michelson (25 cents, nef) 
On the Text of Chaucer’s Parlement of Foules, by Eleanor Prescott Hammond (50 cents, nef) 


Concerning the Geodesic Curvature and the Isoperimetric Problem on a Given Surface, and 
, Proof of the Sufficiency of Jacobi’s Condition for a Permanent Sign of the Second Vari- 
ation in the So-called Isoperimetric Problem, by Oskar Bolza (bound together, 25 


On the Production and Suppression of Muscular Twitchings and Hypersensitiveness of the 
Skin by Electrolytes, by Jacques Loeb (25 cents, net) 


The Treatment of Nature in the Works of Nikolaus Lenau, by Camillo von Klenze, (75 


The Physical Characters of the Indians of Southern Mexico, by Frederick Starr (75 cents, ne?) 
Credit, by J. Laurence Laughlin (50 cents, net) 


Formula for Determining the Weight of the Central Nervous System of the Frog from the 
Weight and Length of the Entire Body, by Henry H. Donaldson (25 cents, ne?) 


Concerning the Modern German Relatives, Das and Was, in Clauses Dependent upon Sub- 
stantivized Adjectives, by Starr Willard Cutting (25 cents, net) 


Of the Octavo Series there are nearly ready : 
The Life and Repentaunce of Marie Magdalene, by Lewis Wager, 1767, edited with an In- 
troduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index, by Frederic Ives Carpenter, $1.50 net. (Ready 


The Second Bank of the United States, by Ralph H.C. Catterall. (Ready October 1) 


CHICAGO 
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School Agencies. 
[# FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Everett O Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington; 
156 Fifth Ave , New York. 414 (ent. Bldg.,Minneapolis: 
533 Oooper Bidg., Denver; 80 Third St., Portland; 203 
Mich. Blvd., Chicago; 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles; 
Hyde Ble’k., Spokane; 420 Parrot Bidg., San Francisco, 





ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY, 
21 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competeot teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. Rents and sells School Property. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 





CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency, 
wJ Teachers—Schools—Tutors—Governess—Property. 
Tel. 6129-18th. Joun C. RockwELL, Mgr., 3 E. 14th 
St., N, ¥. C 








September Sport 


Game is abundant at Dixville Notch. 
Fish for trout until Sept. 14th, then 
shoot partridges. Deer hunting later. 
Special low rates after Sept. 10th. 

Write for free booklet with fine views of 


the glorious mountain scenery. Perfect 
relief from hay-fever. 


THE BALSAMS 


Dixville Notch, N. H. (White Mts.) 
CHAS. H. GOULD, Manager. 

















Europeanand American Plan 


The BERKELEY HOTEL 


Boston. 


John A. Sherlock, Proprietor. 


Facing on Berkeley, Boylston, and Providence 
Streets; but one block from the far-famed Public 
Gardens and the same distance from Copley 
Square; is but two minutes’ walk from the Art 
Museum and Trinity Church; is directly opposite 
the Institute of Technology, and but five minutes 
to all theatres, shops, and the business section 

Restaurant & la Carte. Dining-Koom. ‘Table 
d’hote, Café and Billiard-Room for Gentlemen 











: | logue Address 
. J, CRAWFORD, 10th & Pine Streets, St Louls, Mo 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES | Send for Cata 


The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Wlinois 











ARE YOU 
TRAVELING IN A 
CIRCLE? 


As Employee or Employer, 
are your business connec- 
tions satisfactory? We find 
positions and furnish Capa- 
ble High-grade Executive and 
Technical Men at short notice. 
Write for our booklet. 


THE HAPGOOD BUREAU, 
257 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 



















financial. 


LAWTON & FERTIG 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


An experience of twenty-five years in local 
Realty makes our judgment competent in the 
safe selection of Six Per Cent. Loans, as well 
as the wise purchase of city property for in- 
vestment. An unbroken record of success in 
the profitable handling of money for a large 
list of Eastern investors is the best reason for 
your confidence. 


We buy : and sell bills of ex hange and 
make Cable transfers of inoney on Europe, 
oon’ yee Australia, and South Africa; also make 
collections and itasue Commercial and 
CREDIT. ‘raveilers’ Credits avatlable in all parte 
of the worid 
International Checques. Certificates of Deposit 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 50 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





TYPHOON 


Read “Typhoon” if you really care for fine 
work, or if you need exciting pages. It is a 
marine masterpiece. By Joseru Conran. Net 
$1.00. Fully illustrated. 
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An BNovelo 

stor : Melo Ancient Esypt 
fr he OS pousn oF ALEXANDER GLOVATSKI, 
7: BY JEREMIAH CURTIN Transiator of QUIWADISeh 





No novel of such Interest and power as 
“The Pharaoh and the Priest” has been 
written about Egypt thus far. 

In this book the Egyotian state stands 
before us as @ mighty living organism 





ILLUSTRATED -I12MO- $150 
LITTLE-BROWN-&CO-Publishers Boston 











SCHOOL BOOKS 


AND ALL OTHER BOOKS OP ALL PUBLISHERS 


A perfectly developed system 

A varied and complete stock 

A record and an experience of 80 year 

All make ours the best piace at which tt 
buy books 
A SCHOOL BOOK catalogue, containing 


alist of all live text books, with code for 
telegraphic orders, sent on application 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


33-37 East 17th St., New York. 


An Introduction to the 
History of Western Europe 


By James Harvey Rosrmson.of Columbia 
University 


Part 1. THE MIDDLE AGES. 


(Special edition for use this fall) Jteady in 
September 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
Boston New York Chicago London 








STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH in 4 Parts. 
LC. Hon ame, Authorand Pub, 2558. Ath St, Phila a 
Well graded series for Preparatory Schools and ¢ 
leges No time wasted tn superfictal or mechas 5 
French Test Numerous xercises in ¢ 


rh 





“raatiot, 
translation, composition. Part f. (#0 ets.): Primary 
grade; thorough drill in Pronunctatlon. Frert 7/7 ”) 
cts.): {ntermediate grade, Essentials of Grammar; 4th 
Raition, revised, with Vocabulary: most carefully grad 
ed Part [11. ($1 00 Composttion, Idioms, syntax 
meeta requirements for admission to college 

Part 1V. (35 cta.): Handbook of Pronunciation for ad 
vanced grade, concise and comprehensive. Sent to teach 
era for examination, with a vtew to introduction 


FW. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


420 Sth Ave et. 48th and 30th Ste., New York 
Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Parte publishers, Tauehnitz’s British authors. Tenth 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock 
matiied on demand New books Passo on from Parts 
and Leipzig aa #000 a4 Issued 


BOOKS When calling please ask for 
AT MR. GRANT. 
LIBERAL Whenever you need a book 
DISCOUNTS. address Mr. Grant. 


Before buying booka write for quotations An assort 
ment of catalogues and special sifps of books at reduced 
prices sent for 10 cent stamp 

P. BE. GRANT, Books. 
23 W. 420 8T - NEW YORK 
(Mention thia advertlaement and receive a discount.) 


[ok SALE.—68 Numbers 

“GREAT MEN AND FAMOUS WOMEN No 
reasonable offer refused. Address W.C HW, P.O box 
724, New York 
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First Edition E_chausted Before Publication 
READY OCTOBER 3 


| Sir Gilbert Parker’s Latest Book 


DONOVAN 
IPASHA 


and Some _ People 


of Egypt. 



























By GILBERT PARKER. 









With Colored Frontispiece 


BY 


R. TALBOT KELLY. 

















12mo. Cloth. $1.50 
Gilt Top 









D. APPLETON @ COMPANY, 


Publiehers, New York. 
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It is not so much the case itself as the 
fact that there is a case before the Hague 
Tribunal that is significant. For a 
year and a half the International Arbi- 
tration Court has been duly constituted, 
but until recently has had no inter- 
national dispute brought before it for ad- 
judication. There was some danger that 
its very existence might be forgotten. 
We are glad that it has fallen to two 
American nations, Mexico and the Unit- 
ed States, to make the first appeal to its 
jurisdiction. The case of the “Pious 
Fund” is a very pretty quarrel from 
every legal point of view, and it is not 
so important but that the decision may 
be accepted without any strain upon the 
loyalty of either nation. This promises 
that the first session will be of consid- 
erable interest, and that the judges will 
have the great advantage of proceeding 
imperturbably without regard to ulterior 
embarrassments. As for the Pious Fund, 
its story is a curious one. Originally a 
private benefaction, it was administered 
by the Jesuit missionaries of California 
from 1697 to 1767. After the expulsion 
of the Jesuits it was transferred to the 
Franciscans, from whom the new-born 
Mexican Republic took it, guaranteeing 
however, by way of indemnity, the pay- 
ment in perpetuity of 6 per cent. on the 
capital to the church authorities. ‘Per- 
petuity” and the payments stopped 
abruptly with the cession of California 
to the United States, and now the church 
in California sues the Mexican Govern- 
ment for arrears of interest amounting 
to about $1,000,000. Certainly, a case 
which involves three changes of custody 
and one of sovereignty should put the 
quidnuncs of the Hague Court on their 
mettle. But these jurists are doing 
more than to settle a curiously compli- 
cated case in equity, they are passing 
upon the first case ever presented to a 
permanent international tribunal. They 
have a hand, we believe, in a historic 
event, the magnitude of which future 
generations will acknowledge more fair- 
ly than we, with our heritage of inter- 
national mistrust, can hope to do. 





Evidence of bad faith on the part of 
Mr. John Mitchell in his recent state- 
ment that no response was given by the 
coal operators except a vague intimation 
that there was nothing to arbitrate, has 
come to hand since our comments last 
week, It now appears that President 
Baer replied by telegraph on the follow- 
ing day in a perfectly civil way, and at 
considerable_length, giving the reasons 
why Mr. Mitchell’s proposal could not be 





complied with. The reply was accom- 


panied by an offer to open the books of | 


his company to examination by experts 
appointed by the miners’ organization, 
which he said would show that it was 
impossible for his company to pay high- 
er wages. This was an important fact 
and it relieves Mr. Baer from the charge 
of treating Mr. Mitchell and the miners’ 
organization in a contemptuous manner. 
It is much to be regretted that the pub 
lic were not promptly informed of these 
facts. The foregoing perversion of the 
most important incident connected with 
the strike casts suspicion on all Mr: 

Mitchell’s statements, and compels im 
partial onlookers again to question the 
justice of his cause. Meanwhile, the col 

lapse of Gov. Stone’s mission makes it 
certain that the strike will go on until 
the miners surrender. A communica 
tion from Mr. Markle, one of the inde 

pendent operators, says, in the most em 
phatic terms, that no political party will 
attempt to interfere with the anthracit 
situation — an affirmation which Gov 
Stone’s withdrawal tends to support. M1 
Markle says, also, that the great majori 
ty of miners would gladly return to work 
now if they were not in fear of violence 
from the lawless minority. If that is the 
state of affairs, the strike cannot last 
many days longer, and when it is bro 
ken, the anthracite miners will probably 
have less use for Mr. Mitchel! hereafter 


We feel that Gov. Stone of Pennsyl 
vania is justly criticised for his attitude 
toward the coal strike. He was not in 
a position to arbitrate the dispute, nor 
could he promise such aid to either 
party as would shorten the contest. 
The talk of convening the Legislature 
was malapropos when one considers that 
the Pennsylvania lawmakers are pri- 
marily in the hands of the capitalists, 
and, secondarily, afraid to do anything 
to offend organized labor. This back- 
ing and filling would ordinarily be 
harmless enough, but at the time when 
common sense dictates a return to work, 
a complete reorganization of the anthra- 
cite workers, and a fair conference be 
tween the operators and their several 
mine forces—to hold out even vaguely 
the hope of State interference was to do 
the miners a wrong. Furthermore, to 
prolong the period when the unionists 
are beginning to feel the pinch of want 
and the operators are gradually opening 
the mines with non-union workmen, was 
to incur grave peril of serious disorder. 
In fact, the whole episode suggests that 
the political settlement of last year’s 
coal strike, while it may have been im- 
mediately advantageous, was as a prece- 
dent deplorable. The steadily increasing 
production of anthracite, estimated at 
130,000 tons for the past week, is the 








sure sign that the operators are win- 
ning. When the strike is over, it will 
be time to point out the vices of organ 


ization that made Mr. Mitchell's cam 


paign hopels from the first 

President Roosevelt has once more re- 
buked a irmy court-martial This or 
failed in it lain duty properly to n 
viet and sentence Capt. James A. Ryan 


Fifteenth Cavalry, for cruelties inflicted 


upon | | His particular form of 
amusem wa tanding people on their 
heads and immersing them when they 
refused to give him the information he 
desired The court acquitted him on 
all pecii itions except one, of which 
they found him guilty “without crimt- 
nality,”’ and let him off scot free. The 
speech which he made to the court in his 
own defence should alone have brought 
a severe sentence upon him by reason 
f its disgraceful tone, and its plain 
proof that he lacked the self-control and 
good judgment indi spensable to any offi 
cer exer 2 ul mportant separate 
command. The President merely disap- 
proved the sentence without giving rea 
sons, Which is regrettabl This is the 


fifth or sixth case in which the final re 


viewing officer has found fault with the 


verdict of the courts-martial trying of 
ficers for « ind Gen. Chaffee’s and 
the Pre lent ‘ nt with the 
sentences inflicted in almost eve 


ng def ( the army that it needs a 
T lic toning » of its ethi il stand rds 

It occasiona er that a states 
man, not before accused of familiarity 
with finance iddenly blazes forth into 
an amazing display of facts and fizures 
Such displays are impressive to the un 
tutore public which has not been sup 
plied with the late “Trade Bulletin” of 
the Bureau of Statisti But these 
document contain pitfalls for the 
stat nan because the Bureau often 


takes for granted some elementary 
knowledge of the former trade condi- 
tions, and therefore leaves fundamental 
facts untold. Into this pitfall Senator 
Beveridge abruptly descended in his 
peech at Ogden, Utah, on Thursday, 
when he demonstrated how our appro- 
priation of the Philippine Islands was 
the cause of the whole expansion of our 
recent trade in the Orient. “Since we ac- 
quired these islands, American exports 
to Asia and Oceanica have risen from 
$43,000,000 to $120,000,000." Certainly; 
that is, if we acquired these islands in 
the fiscal year 1896, which is the period 
selected by Mr. Beveridge for his com 
parison. Had he taken the tronbte to in- 
quire, the Bureau could have supplied 
him with other bulletins, showing that 
$24,000,000 of this increase, or nearly 
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one-third of the total gain between 1896 
and 1902, occurred in the two years be- 
fore the war with Spain. The regular 
monthly publications of the Bureau 
would have further shown that, of the 
$54,000,000 increase since that war be- 
gan, $12,000,000 has occurred in exports 
to Australia, and $15,000,000 in trade 
with China, neither of which, it would 
seem, has yet been annexed to the Unit- 
ed States. Another interesting line of 
inquiry, which it might have been saf- 
est for Mr. Beveridge first to pursue, is 
how much an American army of 72,000 
quartered in an Oriental archipelago and 
supplied by this country with its neces- 
saries and luxuries, is taken account of 
by genuine statisticians in drawing con- 
clusions as to permanent trade develop- 
ments. 

The Republican literary bureau took 
counsel on Saturday on the subject of 
endorsing Roosevelt for nomination in 
1904, and decided that it would be best 
to do so. This course was foreshadow- 
ed by the Sun on Saturday morning, 
which gravely rebuked the Times for ob- 
jecting to that policy. The Sun thought 
that such an endorsement of President 
Roosevelt’s aspirations would he ‘quite 
as proper, natural, and legitimate as 
those aspirations themselves.” The lit 
erary bureau came to the same conclu- 
sion later in the day, but did not put its 
reasons in writing, preferring to leave 
them to the public imagination. Some 
reasons for not doing so were handed to 
the reporters in an exculpatory way. It 
was unprecedented to pledge delegates 
two years in advance. It was impossi- 
ble to bind men who were not yet chosen 
to represent the party in the national 
convention. Of course; and so much 
greater is the merit of doing it. Credo 
quia impossibiie est. Not only was the 
impossible done, but “there was no re- 
crimination,” says the bureau, in doing 
it. We are fully prepared to believe this 
statement. How could anybody recrimi- 
nate when Platt had had a talk with 
Roosevelt beforehand and the subject 
had not been mentioned between them? 
Under such circumstances Platt could 
come to the meeting in an impartial 
state of mind. He could say that reflec- 
tion had convinced him that it would 
not be wise to leave the question of en- 
dorsing Roosevelt for 1904 to the dele- 
gates to be chosen at the convention of 
that year, or even of the present one, 
but that it would be best to decide it at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel now, and to de- 
cide it in the affirmative, and without 
recrimination. He must feel greatly re- 
lieved now that he is rid of such weighty 
responsibility. 


It is quite evident that Dr. Joseph 
Struthers of the United States Geological 
Survey is not a politician, If he were, 
he would not introduce into his report 
on the production of borax in the United 





States figures showing the profits of the 
international borax combination. That 
combination has been cited, the reader 
will remember, as one example of a tar- 
iff-protected monopoly fattening at the 
publie crib. When, under a tariff of five 
cents a pound, borax selling in England 
at two and a half cents brings seven and 
three-quarters cents per pound here, it is 
no wonder that the Borax Consolidated, 
Limited, can report ‘a very favorable 
business for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1901.” Net profits for that 
year were £190,278, which is something 
more than 13% per cent. on the capital 
of £1,400,000. As business goes, that is 
more than a legitimate profit, and every 
cent of the excess was filched, with Gov- 
ernment aid, from the pockets of the 
American consumers. 





When the last of the war taxes were 
swept away by the Act of April 12, 1902, 
the estimated reduction in yearly reve- 
nue was $72,500,000. The June appro- 
priations for the new fiscal year footed 
up, by the committee’s official statement, 
$19,700,000 above the drafts of the year 
before; this without reckoning in the 
provision for the Isthmian Canal. On 
the basis of the last fiscal year’s re- 
sults, the outcome for the fiscal year 
1903 should have been a very close level- 
ling of revenue to expenditure; for the 
smaller internal revenue and the increas- 
ed expenses would, between them, cut 
down the annual surplus $92,000,000, and 
$92,000,000 was exactly the surplus re- 
ported for the fiscal year 1902. These 
facts are now in point, because on Sep- 
tember 10, for the first time in the new 
fiscal year, the total revenue since July 1 
exceeded total expenditure. The public 
surplus, from which, in July, $7,500,000 
more was paid out than in 1901, is now 
rising again at exactly the pace of a 
year ago. If customs receipts continue 
to increase at the present rate, the year’s 
surplus revenue, despite the $41,000,000 
reduction in 1901 and the $72,500,000 cut 
in April, will exceed both last year’s and 
that of the year before. With the war 
taxes now removed in full from the pub- 
lic schedules, it would certainly seem 
that the next pruning process must be in 
the customs duties. 


A novel, but seemingiy effective, means 
of breaking up the collection of politi- 
cal assessments from State employees 
has been discovered in Illinois, where 
recent exposures have revealed the fact 
that for years 5 per cent. of the wages 
of members of the State civil service has 
been deducted by the disbursing officers 
and turned over to a committee, to be 
used for political purposes. The em- 
ployees were supposed to consent to this 
delJuction, and the money extorted was 
said to be the result of “voluntary con- 
tributions.” Before the light, of publicity 
was shed on the scheme, no member of 
the civil service dared to complain; but 





after the exposures a State employee 
came forward and sued the disbursing 
officer for the return of the money de- 
ducted, making Gov. Yates a party to 
the action. There was a hurried consul- 
tation at Springfield, and a representa- 
tive was sent to the court with an 
offer of payment in return for a discon- 
tinuance of the suit. This was agreed 
to after the representative of the Gov- 
ernor and his associates had paid costs 
amounting to $5 in addition to the sum 
demanded by the employee. A state- 
ment was then given out as coming from 
Gov. Yates, declaring that the 5 per cent. 
collection would be discontinued, and 
that any employee who desired his 
money back could get it. Few employees 
are likely to respond to this invitation, 
for their future is still in the hands of 
the extortioners, but the assessment 
scheme is evidently checked, temporarily 
at least, and public sentiment may now 
force the Legislature to enact proper 
laws preventing this abuse. 





Although New Hampshire Democrats 
cannot win, they have done the next-best 
thing by deserving to win. They have 
nominated a Gold Democrat for Gov- 
ernor, and have placed him upon an old- 
fashioned Democratic platform—the kind 
of platform on which the Democrats tri- 
umphed under Cleveland. There is no 
halting in their position on the tariff 
issue, not even at the half-way house of 
“Tariff Reform.” They declare for a 
tariff for revenue pure and simple, the 
only logical reason for the existence of a 
tax—-and if that means free trade, why, 
make the most of it. This, coupled with 
a demand for the immediate abolition of 
all tariffs on Trust-made articles, with 
expressed opposition to subsidies, and 
with demands for reciprocity to Cuba 
and independence for the Philippines, 
makes a platform on national issues 
which is commended to Democratic con- 
ventions in other States. There was not 
a word about silver or about Bryan. This 
was no violent wrench for New Hamp- 
shire Democrats, however. In May, 1896, 
they had declared in convention for the 
gold standard, and had commended Pres- 
ident Cleveland for his firm stand in 
maintaining the public credit in the face 
of formidable opposition. Four months 
later they adopted the Chicago platform 
“as authority for party action on all po- 
litical subjects,” but they did it with wry 
faces, and they shied at 16 to 1. They 
continued to be “regular’’ Democrats in 
1900, but again with no specific mention 
of silver, and now they have proclaimed 
their independence of Bryan and Popu- 
lism. They are pointing the only way 
to Democratic success in 1904, and proba- 
bly the only way to relief from public 
taxes for private pockets. 


After eight years of political wander- 
ing, Senator Teller appears to have land- 
ed safely within the ranks of the Demo- 
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cratic party. Speaking to a Democratic 
convention in one of the Colorado coun- 
ties the other day, he said: “I came here 
particularly to connect myself in the 
most public manner possible with the 
Democratic organization.’’ Now the Col- 
orado Democrats have completed the 
circle by declaring that they “rec- 
ognize Senator Henry M. Teller as one 
of the greatest of the nation's living 
statesmen,” and by formally nominating 
him to succeed himself in the United 
States Senate. Mr. Teller was first 
elected to the United States Senate when 
Colorado was admitted to the Union, 
taking his seat in 1876. With the excep- 
tion of the period from April, 1882, un- 
til March, 1885, during which he served 
as Secretary of the Interior in President 
Arthur’s Cabinet, his membership in the 
upper branch of the national legislature 
has been continuous. His course has al- 
ways been exceedingly erratic, but there 
seems to have been method in it, too, 
for otherwise he could hardly have suc- 
ceeded in stemming the peculiar tide of 
Colorado politics which has submerged 
so many other men. When he tearfully 
walked out of the Republican National 
Convention in 1896, he seemed to be sev- 
ering the associations of a lifetime, but 
this appears to have been the only 
course which could have kept him on 
the top of the wave. The next Legis- 
lature, which was to choose his succes- 
sor, was controlled by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of Fusionists, and Senator 
Teller was reélected, receiving 94 out 
of the 100 votes on joint ballot. Whe- 
ther his latest venture will prove as 
successful, remains, of course, to be seen. 
In showing, in his speech at the Buffa- 
lo State Fair, the effect on Greater New 
York of the abolition of the direct State 
tax, Gov. Odell brought out some com- 
paratively new points which are of un- 
doubted interest. If it is true, for in- 
stance, that this city actually pays some 
$4,000,000 less of the State tax under the 
indirect system than it would under the 
direct, this is worthy of note and atten- 
tion. The general belief, we think, has 
been the contrary. New York city, how- 
ever, does not complain of the amount 
she is called upon to pay for the sup- 
port of the State government. At pres- 
ent her chief interest in the regulation of 
the State finances centres upon the ques- 
tion of whether or not the policy of ex- 
clusively indirect taxation for State pur- 
poses can be maintained. Granting that 
$17,000,000 will be raised this year for 
the State by the indirect levies, $5,000,000 
at least remains to make up the $22,000,- 
000 of expenditures. This year this sum 
can well be provided out of the surplus, 
which now amounts to more than $8, 
000,000. But what of next year? Can 
the indirect taxes be increased by so 
large an amount, or the expenditures fur 
ther reduced? These are questions which 
must be answered before we indulge in 





complete satisfaction over the abolition 
of the State tax, however great the ben- 
efits of the change if finally and perma- 
nently effected. 


One of the familiar moves, in relieving 
a tight money market through the Trea 
sury, is the paying, ahead of time, of in 
terest on Government bonds. To this 
expedient Secretary Shaw has resorted, 
as his predecessors, on similar occasions, 
resorted before him. It is 
enough that the relief thus provided can 
be but temporary. The four millions 


obvious 


paid this week against accruing October 


interest will give the present money 
market more cash than it could other 
wise command; but two weeks hence the 
market will, to the same extent, receive 
less than it normally should look for. In 
other words, the sole virtue of “interest 
anticipation’’ rests on the assumption 
that the strain itself is temporary. Thers 
is some ground for this belief to-day 
The banking community expects that the 
market will very soon be relieved by im 
port of gold from Europe. In such case 
the Treasury's payment of interest some 
what ahead of time would serve to bridge 
over the period between now and the ar- 
rival of relief from other quarters. We 
doubt whether much tangible relief can 
be had from the plan of inducing na- 
tional banks to use their unpledged Gov- 
ernment bonds as a basis for increased 
public deposits. The amount of bonds 
thus held is trifling, and they are not, as 
a rule, held in the larger city markets, 
where relief is at present needed. 


From the Treasury’s report on the 
country’s foreign trade in August, pub- 
lished on Monday, some light is thrown 
on the Government’s drain of money from 
the markets, and on the question of re 
lief through imported gold. TLast 
month’s total merchandise imports, free 
and dutiable, though very large, have 
been frequently exceeded, even in the 
present year. But the month's import of 
dutiable imports alone has only once 
been equalled in the last dozen years. 
Returns for July, the last month for 
which full details have been published, 
showed a rather noteworthy distribution 
of the increase over 1901. <A $2,200,000 
increase in import of iron and steel goods 
had been foreshadowed by the state of 
the domestic iron trade. But such fur- 
ther increase as $500,000 in import of 
cotton manufactures, chiefly from Ger 
many, and $700,000 in import of silk 
goods, mainly from France, has a more 
novel interest. It raises the question 
whether Europe may not be now exert- 
ing itself to recover some of its lost trade 
in this country. As for the August ex- 
port trade, that, it is true, once more 
shows heavy decrease. But it is never- 
theless to be observed that the whole of 
the decrease was caused by the fall in ag 
ricultural shipments. In this direction 
improved conditions are near at hand 
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The extraordinary proposals of the 
Boer Generals at their recent conference 
with Mr Chamberlain would give 
grounds for deepest apy ’ f 
were any questio: { forma lemand 
Fortunately, the nference n the Boer 
side was merely a dicker, in which 
size of the “asking price was |} 
tioned to the expected abatement Su 
a way of opening the negotiation s i 
thrifty Dutch spirit, perhaps 
calm disregard of the peace artic 
ed at Vereeniging was extraordina: 
presuming It was puerile to sup; 
that the British would agree to reappoint 
all Boer officials, or, failing that, to pe 
sion them hat the conquering nat! 


would assume the entire debt, inciud 


that caused by the late war, of the 
quered repu ind tha te 
would be granted to the Boers for 
ordinary damage of wa lo hear 
proposals must hav put M Chambet 
ain’s sand froid to the test That he 
has learned much since he first be n t 
deal with Boer officials 

calm reply showed conclusively. He had 
the grace to take the presentation of t! 
Ruer case with absolute seriousn { 


gue from the historic precedent of 
construction after our civil war, and 
maintain courteously the essential 
ality of the terms granted at Vereeni 
ging. This required tact, and was carried 


off, if one may judge from the dispatcte 


with sincerity and eloquence The next 
f3oer proposals will doubtless be drawn 
up with the peace protocol at least re 


motely in mind 


A recent letter to the London 7 


describes the Prussian law against offen 
sive advertising in the country i} 
act, which was passed at the last 


of the Landtag, is remarkable in eral 


respects. It regard first of all 
mere disfiguring of natural scenery a 
sufficient ground for action. This is a 
considerable advance upon the opinion of 
the English and American courts, wl 


still incline to 'imit the right of rest 
tive legislation in the matter of signs by; 
the usual considerations of publ health 
and safety. This attitude of the 


has made it very difficult to restrict ad 


vertising nuisances in the country In 
Prussia the offence to the eye is fra 
regarded as a nuisance Further: 


the act is permissive, not obligatory The 
influence of the central! 
Prussia, however, will be exerted to 
make the local governments take ap; 

priate action under the general law it 
is an admirable feature of the law that 

leaves each community free to lis 
its best lights, giving absolute authority 
to each to decide what kind of advert 

ing constitutes a disfigurement of the 
landscape, and to prohibit absolutely aa 


vertising in scenery of great natura 
beauty. This power to reserve ‘particu 
lar spots and area vould mean m 


to an American town 
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THE SOUND OF A VOICE THAT IS 
STILL. 

What the President has said in his 
stumping round, everybody knows—or 
might have known. What he should 
have said but has not, is less generally 
recognized. Mr. Roosevelt’s popularity 
has come of the general conviction that 
he scorns expediency and speaks stoutly 
the thought that is in his heart. It is 
on this account that he is largely freed 
from the necessity for perfunctory ut- 
terances, and may more strictly be judg- 
ed by his words than is customary with 
those in great place. It may well have 
occurred to him—after his recent peril 
—to ask how, in case that untoward ac- 
cident had had another ending, his score 
of speeches in New England would have 
weighed with Mr. McKin’ey’s last ad- 
dress at Buffalo. When Mr. McKinley 
pleaded the cause of international fra- 
ternity at Buffalo, he did not rest in 
vague generalities, but advocated the 
negotiation of reciprocity treaties. Mr. 
Roosevelt has been speaking on the sub- 
ject of Trusts without a single recom- 
mendation more practical than that of 
a Constitutional amendment, and in 
complete disregard of that most relevant 
matter—the relation of the tariff to the 
Trusts. This has not previously been 
Mr. Roosevelt’s way. 

But before we point out the President’s 
omissions it will only be fair and right 
to recall what he actually said during 
his tour in New England. He made in 
all twenty-four speeches which were re- 
ported in the Tribune. Three of these— 
those at Providence, Boston, and Fitch- 
burg—were weighty deliverances on the 
subject of Trust regulation. Two minor 
addresses were also devoted to this 
theme, by way of explanation and reas- 
surance. The other nineteen speeches 
were given up to what might be called 
occasional and general eloquence. The 
Monroe Doctrine did service twice. 
Praise of the army and navy, laudation 
of the President’s colleagues in the Cab- 
inet, defence of the policy of expansion 
were the themes of six addresses. Un- 
der aspects of patriotism, then, we may 
range eight. The remaining eleven ut- 
terances were devoted to practical and 
transcendental morality, including the 
nurture of children, the obligation to be 
an honest citizen, a good citizen, a cour- 
ageous citizen; the duty of using pros- 
perity with discretion; the joys of Re- 
publican brotherhood, and the privilege 
of equal laws; finally, eulogy of the pub- 
lic service of the Hon, Thomas B. Reed. 
Now we have no inclination to judge 
the President harshly for his common- 
places—often the theme was set for him 
by the place or the day; but would not 
the intelligent foreigner, following these 
speeches through the Tribune files, be 
likely to fall into the error of believing 
that the framing of emphatic platitudes 
is Theodore Roosevelt’s way? 

His omission of the words tariff revi- 





sion from a discussion of the Trusts may 
have its reasons. He may be going on 
the theory of one thing at a time, and 
saving the words for Western consump- 
tion. If so, we think he is mistaking 
his tactics. The country should know 
his attitude. If he believes that the tar- 
iff does not foster Trusts, let us hear 
that; if he believes that a Constitution- 
al amendment is the readiest remedy, 
let him at least explicitly reject the oth- 
er remedy, which many of his own party 
have proposed. Does he not realize that 
he is at any hearer’s mercy? Suppose 
some Western Republican asks in open 
meeting, “Mr. President, what of the 
tariff-protected Trusts?” Willi it be eas- 
ier to meet that question then in con- 
fusion of spirit than it is now to answer 
it manfully and once for all? 

But the failure to take a position for 
or against tariff reform is, it may be said, 
at worst a lapse of logic. The failure to 
plead the President’s own cause, the 
cause of justice and generosity to strick- 
en Cuba, comes perilously near to being 
a lapse in honor. Nothing is more pain- 
ful to a sincere well-wisher of the Presi- 
dent than to notice the fading from his 
mind and heart of the most urgent cause 
now before the American people, a cause 
he had made peculiarly his own. At 
Hartford, in his first New England ad- 
dress, he spoke on the matter in terms 
which were painfully inadequate. Four 
days later he touched briefly upon 
the same matter at Lowell. There may 
have been other instances too passing 
to be reported, or so casual as to have 
escaped our notice, but his wholly inci- 
dental deliverance at Hartford is the 
most elaborate presentation of his chosen 
cause which he saw fit to make in a re- 
gion ever hospitable to generous emo- 
tions. He said of Cuba: 

“She must be in a sense part of our eco- 

nomic system. We must expect her to ac- 
cept a political attitude towards us which 
we think wisest both for her and us. In 
return we must be prepared to put her in 
an economic position as regards our tariff 
system which will give to her some mea- 
sure of the prosperity which we enjoy. We 
cannot, in my judgment, avoid taking this 
attitude if we are to persevere in the 
course which we have outlined for our- 
selves as a nation during the last four 
years; and, therefore, I believe that it is 
only a matter of time, and I trust of a 
very short time, before we enter into recip- 
rocal trade relations with Cuba.’ 
These words are mild and judicious; 
they are adequate—if one were deliberat- 
ing the renewal of a pew rent. From 
Theodore Roosevelt, on the subject of 
Cuban reciprocity, they are of chilling 
import. Can it be that he has accepted 
Secretary Shaw’s dictum, that reform is 
“academic”—a matter to be deferred to 
the fulness of time, which is the Greek 
Kalends? Is this the voice of Theodore 
Roosevelt and his thought? 

When all efforts to relieve a nation or- 
dained to adversity by our negligence 
fell through in Congress, when the fears 
and hatreds of politicians and the machi- 
nations of the beet-sugar ring balked 





what the President had declared to be 
a measure of duty and honor—then we 
were told that Theodore Roosevelt would 
appeal over the heads of the wranglers 
direct to the voters, and we believed that 
his voice would as no other penetrate 
to the very conscience of a generous 
people, and compel the politicians to 
sullen assent in right-doing. Now the 
fight is waging; a popular demand for 
Cuban legislation must be created now 
while the Congressional elections are 
pending, or never—and Theodore Roose- 
velt, whose voice should have given 
heart to this fight, is silent, or rather 
he appeals against the Trusts to the na- 
tional pocket, studiously avoids an ap- 
peal to the national honor, and pays off 
his audiences with vague counsels to do 
good. Does he not know where his 
strength lies? Can he not see that the 
love that the West gives to the man 
who speaks his own mind could not 
survive the suspicion that Theodore 
Roosevelt is playing politics? Finally, 
does he mean to face the possibility of 
the battle for Cuba won without him? 
And can he, in victory or in defeat, wish 
to brook from those he should have cap- 
tained, Henry of Navarre’s taunt to Cril- 
lon, “Go hang yourself, my good Crii- 
lon! We fought at Arques—and you 
were not there’? 


OLD LIGHTS AND NEW IN CANADA. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier recently said to 
his French hosts at Lille, “Our political 
relations are broken, but our commer- 
cial relations may be resumed. I saw 
to-day with my own eyes the characteris. 
tics of manufacturing France. You have, 
Messieurs, an open market in Canada, 
and I flatter myse!f with the hope of 
seeing in France an open market for 
Canadian products.” The whole address 
was notable for the tact with which a 
French-Canadian Premier of a British 
colony maintained his loyalty to his 
sovereign while grudging no affection 
to those of his race; but it was chiefly 
significant because it showed that the 
opportunist leader of the Canadian Lib- 
erals had turned towards the old lights 
of the party, had set himself against the 
protective idea, and bound himself to 
facilitate international commerce with 
the Dominion. 

The suggestion of a reciprocity treaty 
with France implies that Sir Wilfrid 
would refuse a greater British preference 
than the present 33% per cent., and will 
not raise the tariff schedules general- 
ly—for, of course, no reciprocity con- 
vention could be negotiated when either 
party had radical tariff changes in pros- 
pect. Sir Wilfrid Laurier must be con- 
gratulated upon having taken his stand 
firmly, and in time. He would have 
been under increasing pressure to adopt 
in behalf of the Canadian manufacturer 
a policy of tariff exclusion towards the 
rest of the world. The Manufacturers’ 
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Association raised last August its cry of 
“Give! give!””» and the manufacturing 
lobby is potent at Ottawa. It was ac- 
cordingly the part of wisdom for the 
Premier to meet and beat the protection- 
ists before Parliament should assemble. 

There is every sign that the bold policy 
has been the good one. Mr. Israel Tarte, 
to be sure, the Minister of Public Works, 
has been talking protection, at the To- 
ronto Industrial Exposition, and the Con- 
servatives have tried to make the casual 
utterance of a man whose opinion is of 
little weight seem like the beginning of 
a Liberal faction. There is no less in- 
fluential voice in the Cabinet. Even 
more indicative of the response of the 
country to the old Liberal doctrine of a 
revenue tariff is the fact that Mr. Borden, 
the Opposition leader, in stumping the 
Northwest, has dealt as lightly as possi- 
ble with protection, taking refuge in such 
random topics as Chinese exclusion, and 
insinuations as to Sir Wiifrid Laurier’s 
loyalty. Mr. Borden knows—and the 
Premier knows—that the farmers of the 
Northwest have no intention of paying 
through the nose that the manufacturers 
of the centre and east may prosper un- 
duly. When the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation formulated its demands at Hali- 
fax, the Winnipeg Free Press remind- 
ed its readers that tariff revision must 
mean not increase, but reduction. 

In fact, for a country that seemed to 
be sunk in all manner of fiscal heresies, 
Canada has been hearing a great deal of 
sober truth lately, and apparently has 
been taking it in. Sir Edmund Barton, 
fresh from Mr. Chamberlain’s Conference 
of Colonial Premiers, recently said to the 
Toronto Board of Trade: “An imperial 
zoliverein would be simply adream. ... 
Free trade between the different parts 
of the Empire would cripple the revenue 
of each part of it to such an extent that 
she could not carry on her internal af- 
fairs. We can leave it outside the ring 
fence of practical politics.” If Canada 
needed any further argument against 
undertaking on her sole account a policy 
of exclusion which would prove disas- 
trous even to an Imperial Federation, she 
might find the philosophy of the whole 
matter set forth in that ably conducted 
journal, the Toronto Globe. It says in a 
recent issue: 

“Tf under any scale of duties the indus- 
tries of a country are prospering, higher 
duties cannot be justified even on grounds 
of expediency. The country has now been 
for five years under a tariff very consid- 
erably lower than that which prevailed in 
the previous seventeen years, a_ period 
amply sufficient to test the efficacy of high 
protection, The prosperity of our indus 
tries under the low tariff has far exceeded 
that enjoyed under the high tariff. The result 
is that the extreme protectionists are force 
back upon the idea of retaliation pure an 
simple. The United States will not buy 
our goods as freely as we buy theira. 
Therefore we must cut down our American 
imports until something like equality is 
established. Germany has made som 
foolish discrimfnation against Canadian 
wheat; we must, therefore, aim to strike a 
blow at Germany. In this way the word 
protection loses its meaning, What is 





sought is not the protection of our own in 
dustries, but the injury of somebody else's.” 
The real political strength of the protec- 
tive policy—hatred and distrust of the 
foreigner—is here admirably described. 
For signs that Canada is learning to re- 
pudiate the principle of hatred, all her 
friends should be grateful. 

But it might be asked, What does 
it signify to us across the border 
that Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his 
Liberals have found their bearings? 
It signifies this, that since the 
danger of retaliatory 
over, the way lies open to a reciprocity 
treaty which nothing can now prevent 
but the dulness or the cowardice of our 
own Government. The time is ripe for 
all who are materially or disinterestedly 
concerned in the cause to agitate. There 
are feeble voices from New England 
manufacturers who seek Canadian mar 
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kets, and stronger demands from the 
milling companies of the North which 
naturally cannot see why Canadian 
grain should not come to their hoppers. 
Many thousands of our own citizens are 
working the new farms of the Canadian 
Northwest, and should be shippers to 
their former neighbors. In short, ths 
Manitoba line is likely to prove the 
weakest point in the “Chinese wall.” It 
is there that the breach should be made. 
But the wood-pulp industry also will at 
no distant time be in straits for raw 
material which Canada produces abun- 
dantly. Those who see clearly the rights 
of the present and the needs of the future 
in this matter have still a terrible body 
of ignorance and prejudice to combat; 
but it should somewhat hearten our 
downcast Democrats to see that their 
traditional tariff policy is likely to pre 
vail in Canada. The stirring in our own 
West is significant. Our farmers are 
beginning to see dimly what the farmers 
of Manitoba and the more northern prov- 
inces now see clearly, that trade should 
be as free as possible. This feeling could 
find no more fitting expression than in 
bettering the tariff relations between 
ourselves and our Northern neighbor. 


THE NEW YORK CANAL QUESTION. 

Slowly public attention is awakening to 
the fact that we have a canal question 
which must soon be brought before the 
Legislature, and most probably be sub 
mitted to popular vote. The press of 
Buffalo teems with articles on it, and 
that of the rural districts is taking more 
and more interest in it. The press of 
New York city has hitherto been rather 
hard to move when the subject has 
been mentioned—a fact due, perhaps, to 
the prevailing lethargy of the summer 
months. In order to impart some zest 
to the discussion hereabouts, the Canal 
Association of Greater New York gave 
a dinner at Delmonico’s on Thursday 
evening, at which the newspapers were 
represented in a private way, and where 
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the canal question was discussed in brief 
? 


speeches by persons familiar with it. 


The only mistake made at this dinner 


was in excluding reporters. The speeches, 
although mostly impromptu, were of a 
high order of merit. A full report of 


them wouid have been very useful in the 
way of enlightening the readers, as well 


as the makers, of newspapers. 


ghtenment on the 
stion is, “What is your plan? 


Are you in favor of a ship canal or a 


barge canal Do you want merely the 
Erie Canal enlarged, or the Oswego and 
Champlain Cana also? What is the 
pre eX] ff the work, and how 


is the money to be btained?” These 
questions may be answered with a fair 
egree of cer now rhe men who 
are seeking to convince the people of 
New York that canal enlargement is a 
Vise nad ¢ I policy for the Em 


to admit barges of 1,000 tons capacity, 
which can assemble in fleets of four to 
Six under one motive power. They as 
ume that this work can be executed at 
a cost of $60,000,000 l tabulated in the 
report made to Gov 


Roosevelt by the 


committee of which Gen. Greene was 


chairman Whether the Oswego and 
Champlain canals should be included 
may be Ie fe ifter-consideration. We 
observe that some papers in the inte 
rior of the State favor a ship canal 
around Niagara Fa and an enlarge 
ment of the Oswego Canal as a much 
cheaper line, cutting off two hundred 


miles of canal work and shortening the 
time for completion of the work, as well 
as the time for making the passage 
after it is completed. Under this plan 
there would be no breaking of bulk at 
Buffalo TI same hips that bring 
cargo from the Western lake ports would 
carry it to Oswego. 

The next question most commonly 

sked is, “Why do you want the canal 
at all? Have you not sufficient ave 
nues of communication now?” On the 
answer to this question everything else 
depend It was affirmed by responsi- 
ble members of the Produce Exchange 
at the dinner on Thursday evening that 
the means of transit between the Missis- 
sippi Valley and the Atlantic Coast are 
insufficient to do the business which al- 
ready exists; also that vexatious delays 
in the transmission of freight in large 
bulk are of frequent occurrence; that a 
“car famine” exists, and is sure to con- 
tinue throughout 


the autumn months, 
and that these conditions are likely to 


become more aggravated as time pro 


ZTeSses The productiveness of the 
country increases from year to year, not 
mere } xz new land under the 


h it by more scientifiC methods 
of tillage an by new discoveries and 
inventions in all departments of indus 


try. The things to be moved are multi- 
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plying faster than the means of transit. 
The best, if not the only, way to meet 
the want is to enlarge the waterways of 
the country. Of these the Erie Canal is 
the most important one East and West, 
unless the St. Lawrence River may be 
considered its rival. The St. Lawrence, 
however, is not a route by which New 
York city can reap much profit. 

If this difficulty did not exist—if the 
means of transportation were already 
sufficient—there would still be good rea- 
sons for putting the canal in a state of 
the highest efficiency. The railways are 
rapidly passing under the control of a 
small number of men. By means of cen- 
tralization, or community of interest, or 
Trusts, they are likely to cease compet- 
ing with each other. Then the only sure 
regulator of freight charges will be 
found in the waterways of the country. 
The Erie Canal has served the people 
well in this particular in times past. It 
has had an influence on freight charges 
on bulky commodities not merely be- 
tween the great lakes and the Atlantic, 
but between the Mississippi and Missouri 
valleys and the Gulf of Mexico. Of late, 
however, the improvements in railway 
equipment have placed the canal at such 
a disadvantage that it has lost most of 
its former power as a regulator, and will 
soon lose the whole unless it is put 
abreast with the improvements in other 
means of transport. When it ceases to 
be a competitor, competition itself will 
cease, and the people will have to pay 
such prices as the railways may choose 
to charge. It is no answer to say that 
the rates have been going down steadi- 
ly for a quarter of a century. They 
were not reduced voluntarily, but be- 
cause competition was active and the 
managers could not help themselves. We 
are now contemplating a situation, which 
seems not far distant, when real com- 
petition shall cease to exist. 

The reason why New York city is par- 
ticularly interested in canal enlarge- 
ment is that, under the differential 
charge which the railways make against 
this port, we are losing our relative im- 
portance as a grain market. The differ- 
ential is an extra freight charge on 
grain coming to New York for exporta- 
tion, intended to offset our superior 
advantages. We have the lowest rail- 
way grade across the Appalachian range, 
the best harbor, the largest and fast- 
est steamers, the greatest amount of 
capital, and the prestige which all 
these things give. So the railways 
terminating at other Atlantic ports 
say to those terminating at New York, 
“You must charge more than we do for 
carrying grain to the seaboard in order 
to balance your advantages, natural and 
acquired, since otherwise we cannot car- 
ry our share of freight.’”’ Commodore 
Vanderbilt, representing the New York 
Central, refused to comply with this de- 
mand. The result was a railroad war 
of three years’ duration, which inflicted 
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enormous losses on all parties. He was 
compelled to yield, because his rivals 
had no choice but to continue the fight. 
The differential against New York still 
exists, and nothing can ever remove it 
except the enlargement of the canal. 


AN APOLOGY FOR NEWPORT. 


Mayor Garretson of Newport has is- 
sued a serious and even heated answer to 
Col. Henry W. Watterson’s comments 
upon the “smart set” of that city. Obvi- 
ously, Mr. Garretson is unfamiliar with 
Col. Watterson’s mode of speech. The 
valiant Colonel has, as Matthew Arnold 
said of Macaulay, his own “heightened 
and telling’ way of saying things, as a 
result of which the Kentucky style in 
journalism has long been recognized as a 
close rival of the justly famed ‘Oregon 
style.” When Col. Watterson calls the 
society leaders “Cyprians and _  de- 
bauchees,” he probably means to convey 
the impression that, although for their 
characters in general he has the highest 
esteem, candor compels him to admon- 
ish them for occasional lapses into par- 
donable frivolity and extravagance. 
Since we have so often expressed our 
admiration of the simple elegance of 
Newport entertainments, we feel con- 
strained to offer an apology for New- 
port, less acrimonious than Mayor Gar- 
retson’s, and therefore more likely to 
convince the Kentucky editor of his er- 
ror. 

Putting even the most favorable in- 
terpretation upon Col. Watterson’s re- 
marks, we can see that he does not whol- 
ly understand the point of view of a 
member of the “smart set.” His ideal 
man seems to be one who spends no 
more than half an hour a day in dress- 
ing, and an hour and a half at his 
meals. Such a man, driven with busi- 
ness from dawn to dark, disregards the 
niceties of his toilet, sickens at the idea 
of being fussed over by a valet, chooses 
his waistcoats at haphazard, and often— 
horribile dictu—buys his trousers ready- 
made. While eating, he chats busily 
with his friends or his family about his 
latest deal in stocks, the doings of his 
sisters, his cousins, and his aunts, and 
about President Roosevelt’s views on 
Trusts. Unless he is dyspeptic and 
pampered, he fails to notice whether 
the mayonnaise dressing contains just 
enough red pepper, he cannot detect the 
difference between native and imported 
champagne, and an hour after dinner he 
has clean forgotten what the ice-cream 
was flavored with. 

If Col. Watterson, who is, we take it, 
a typical member of this sturdy bour- 
geoisie, were invited to dine by Mrs. X. 
at Newport, he would say to himself: 
“Yes, I remember, she married the co- 
respondent, Her present husband doesn’t 
know enough to go in when it rains, and 
his friends are equally imbecile. In or- 
der to keep them from yawning in each 





other’s faces, Mrs. X. will provide a stu- 
pid vaudeviile entertainment that I 
wouldn't be hired to listen to. I shall be 
tired with my day’s work, and I'll be 
hanged if I'll sit through three hours of 
stuffing with such a crowd.” According- 
ly, he would write a polite note of re- 
gret. Would he be prompted by the 
stern moralist’s desire to frown upon 
dubious Mrs. X., or simply by an ordi- 
nary human wish to escape an evening 
of infinite boredom? 

But let Col. Watterson imagine him- 
self one of the “smart set,” and view the 
situation more sympatheticaliy. He will 
have time to spend at least two hours 41 
day in dressing, and even more in think- 
ing about his clothes; no wonder if he 
grows finical about cravats and shirts. 
He will devote four or five hours to his 
meals. Since he has made no deal in 
stocks to talk about, since the doings of 
his sisters, his cousins, and his aunts 
are as uninteresting as his own perform- 
ances, and since he is incapable of com- 
prehending President Roosevelt’s views 
on Trusts, incapable of discussing any 
public question, he is driven to think 
about his food. The red pepper in the 
mayonnaise becomes the chief concern 
of his life. 

When he receives the invitation from 
Mrs. X., he also remembers her past, but 
he says, “Poor woman, she is trying to 
lead a decent life, and why should I put 
a stone in her path by refusing her din- 
ners? Besides, all my friends will be 
there. We shall have one of those jolly 
and clever vaudeville performances. She 
has the best cook in Newport, who makes 
the most delicate mushroom sauce I’ve 
ever tasted. Going to the dinner will 
at any rate be something to do.” Ac- 
cordingly he accepts. Is he prompted by 
a charitable desire to rescue Mrs. X. 
from her unhappy past, or by the aver- 
age man’s wish to avoid perishing of 
ennui? 

No, members of the ‘‘smart set” are as 
human as Col. Watterson and the rest of 
us. They live up to their best lights, and 
Col. Watterson’s only just ground of 
complaint is that those lights are not 
very bright, and they are not exactly the 
same as his. All this so-called laziness 
and extravagance, for example, are very 
easy to explain. If a man has an in- 
come of $1,000,000 a year, he is really 
bothered to find ways of spending it on 
himself and his immediate family. To 
go to work and earn more is simply to 
heap up additional trouble, for he will 
not only have a larger income, but less 
leisure in which to get rid of it. While 
Col. Watterson studies to secure the 
largest return for his expenditure, the 
problem of the idle millionaire is to se- 
cure the least return. He naturally de- 
votes the whole of his energy and intel- 
lect to devising the most costly methods 
of disposing of his surplus. Of course, 
Col. Watterson, with his wider outlook 
and greater abilities, could beat the idle 
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millionaire at his own game. Col. Wat- 
terson would doubtless found colleges 
and libraries, would build hospitals and 
museums. All this is very well, but it 
is beyond the mental range of the “smart 
set.” They are earnestly doing the very 
best they know how. What more can 
Col. Watterson ask? 

Then, too, the charge that Newport is 
haughtily exclusive and refuses to recog- 
nize anything except money, is wholly 
groundless. Never was there a society 
more eager to welcome what it regards 
as brains. It is only a year or so ago 
that a young champagne agent acquired 
a reputation for the easy wit and re- 
partee that everywhere marks the com. 
mercial drummer; and instantly all 
doors were open to a man who, in the 
set in which he now moves, is held to be 
a miracle of cleverness. There is not the 
slightest question that Newport would 
be equally hospitable to authors, artists, 
and such intellectual fry if they would 
consent. The trouble is not that the 
“smart set” is exclusive, but that other 
people are. 

We trust that these few words will 
clear up the misunderstanding in the 
minds of Col. Watterson and other harsh 
critics of Newport; and that we shall 
have proved that the simple and guile- 
less children of wealth who try to be 
happy at Newport deserve from the rest 
of the country not blame, but sympathy 
and pity. 


SCIENCE AND THE COMMON WEAL. 


One of the most striking features of 
the nineteenth century was the rapid 
increase of population, especially in the 
most highly civilized countries. From 
1801 to 1900 the population of the earth 
grew from 900 or 950 to 1,558 millions, 
or considerably more than 50 per cent.; 
but this increase was due mainly to the 
growth of the population during the 
same period from 170 to 510 millions in 
Europe, America, Australia, and other 
lands settled chiefly by Europeans. At 
the time of William the Conqueror, in 
1086, the population of England and 
Wales was 2,150,000; six centuries later 
it was 5,500,520, and in 1800 only 8,500,- 
520; but from 1801 to 1901 it rose to 32,- 
500,000. In Germany the increase was 
from 24,800,000 in 1816 to 56,300,000 in 
1900; and in France, where the growth 
of population is relatively slow, it was 
from 27,300,000 in 1801 to 38,400,000 in 
1900. Ireland is the only part of Eu- 
rope that shows an actual diminution 
of population during the same period. 
This decline began in 1851, in conse- 
quence of unfavorable political and eco- 
nomical conditions, famine, and emigra- 
tion. 

A little more than a century ago Mal- 
thus published his ‘Essay on the Prin- 
ciples of Population,’ in which he 
asserted that the increase of popula- 
tion tends to overpass the means of 
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subsistence, and that this dispropor- 
tion necessarily leads to general desti- 
tution and starvation, unless counter- 
balanced and corrected by the de- 
vastations of pestilence and war; the 
only other remedy of the evil being the 
voluntary or coercive restriction of prop- 
agation. From his point of view, the 
material welfare of the people ought to 
have been much greater when the pop- 
ulation was small than it is at present, 
but statistics show the reverse of this 
to be true. In an address entitled 
“Volkswohlstand und Wissenschaft,” re- 
cently delivered by Professor Brentano, 
Rector of the University of Munich, on 
the four hundred and thirtieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of this institution 
—the university was founded at Ingol- 
stadt in 1472, transferred to Landshut 
in 1800, and to Munich in 1826—the emi- 
nent political economist examines the 
Malthusian theory, and explains why its 
pessimistic predictions concerning the fu- 
ture of mankind have not been verified. 

In 1794 more than 6 per cent. of the 
men over twenty-one years of age in 
Bavaria were beggars. The peasants 
were virtually serfs, and it was forbid- 
den by law to pay a laborer more than 
fifteen kreuzers (about ten cents) a day. 
Whoever offered more than this sum 
rendered himself liable to a fine of ten 
thalers ($7.15); and the workman who 
demanded or accepted such high wages 
was condemned to eight days’ imprison- 
ment at hard labor and on bread and 
water, and to receive each day twelve 
stripes with the scourge. It is no won- 
der, as the Bavarian historian Westen- 
rieder remarks, that “the jails were 
crowded with culprits, and the highways 
adorned with gallowses instead of fruit- 
trees.” Since that “good old time” the 
population of Bavaria has doubled, while 
the condition of the individual has con- 
stantly improved. Still more conclu- 
sive is the refutation of Malthusianism 
furnished by England, where the in- 
crease of population, accompanied by a 
corresponding increase of prosperity, has 
been greater than in any other coun- 
try of Europe. According to the sta 
tistics tabulated by Sir Robert Giffen, 
the wealth of Great Britain and Ireland 
amounted in 1812 to 160 pounds sterling 
per head, and in 1885 to 270 pounds ster- 
ling per head. That this advance was 
not due to the enrichment of the rich, 
attended by the impoverishment of the 
poor, but benefited all classes, is evi- 
dent from the fact that from 1840 to 1900 
the average wages of the common work- 
man rose from 43 to 100, or about 132 
per cent. The fact that compassion for 
poverty finds stronger and more fre- 
quent expression with us than with our 
ancestors, and that more persistent and 
systematic efforts are made to relieve 
it, is not due to its greater prevalence, 
but to the clearer perception of its evils, 
the prevalence of a higher standard of 
living, a more correct conception of what 
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is necessary to human comfort, and 
stronger sympathy with all forms of 
suffering. 

The chief cause of the increase of pop 
ulation has Leen the decrease of mor 
tality. From 1810 to 182u the death-rate 
in Europe was 31.5 per thousand, whil 


from 1886 to 1890 it was only 27.0 pe 
thousand; in western Europe, where the 
progress of civilization was most rapid 
the death-rate diminished during the 
same period from 28 to 24.4 per th: 


sand. In Germany it sank from 28.8 in 
IS70-1S80 to 23.5 in 1891-1900 Maith 

maintained that every improvement 
in the conditions of human existenc 
would be followed by a multiplication of 
marriages, and consequently of the hu 
man species by natural generation. Thi 
anticipation, however, has not been real 
ized. The enormous increase of wealth 
during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century has not resulted in an increase 
of marriages. In England the numbe: 
was 8.5 from 1851 to 1860, 7.5 from 1881 
to 1890, and 7.9 from 1890 to 1900. In 
other parts of Europe this fluctuation is 
still more marked; but, on the whol 
the number of marriages in proportion to 
the population, and also the average 
number of births to each marriage, have 
greatly diminished during the last 
decades of the nineteenth century. This 
is true not only of France, where the 


is to be attained by 


ideal of the family 
not having more than two children, but 
also of lands inhabited by more prolifle 
races, as, for example, England, where 
the number of births to a marriage ha 
fallen from 4.36 in 1884 to 3.63 In 1900 
Taking these factors into consideration, 
the extraordinary increase in population 
in recent times must be ascribed to the 
diminution of the death-rate, and espe 
cially of infant mortality 

The question now arises why the prin 
ciple enunciated by Malthus and accepted 
by the most prominent political econo 
mists of his day should have been 
greatly qualified by subsequent event 
the increase of population, so far from 


producing general distress, having been 


attended by a still greater increase of 
human welfare, the people being better 
provided with the means of subsistence 


at the present time than they were a 
century ago. This favorable result we 
owe to what Malthus could not foresee 
namely, the evolution of modern science 
and its practical application for the re 
lief of human wants, especially in the 
production of food. We need only men 
tion the progress of agriculture, to whicl 
organic chemistry and physics have so 
largely contributed; the social! ameliora 
tion attending technical and industrial 
development, and commercial expansion 
by the aid of forces such as steam and 
electricity, which make the remotest re 
gions of North and South America and 
Australia convenient market-place for 
supplying the daily needs of the densely 
populated cities of Europe; and the effi 
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ciency of medical science, jurisprudence, 
and ethics in promoting longevity by 
sanitary regulations, inculcating justice 
and equity, and elevating the standard of 
morals, thus leading to the relative de- 
crease of crime. 

It is only to countries unaffected by the 
progress of science that the Malthusian 
theory may be said to apply. Outside of 
Europe and nations of European origin 
or under European influence, like British 
India and Japan, the population, accord- 
ing to the statistics of Sir Robert Giffen, 
remains very nearly stationary. In Brit- 
ish India the number of inhabitants has 
increased during the last century from 
150 to 294 millions, and in Japan, since 
1870, from 31 to 45 millions. 


LATE SPANISH OPINIONS ON BULL- 
FIGHTING. 
MALAGA, September 1, 1902. 

The first opinion I shall mention was that 
of a Spanish gentleman who took me up 
into a high mountain back of this place, 
not to show me the kingdoms of the earth, 
and the glory thereof, but to show me a 
small country-house he had to rent there 
It was a pleasant, rural house enough, but 
with the radical objection that it could be 
reached only by the dried bed of a torrent 
after a long ride on donkey back. The Au- 
gust Festejos, or summer carnival, were 
on just then. Every Spanish town is es- 
pecially lively in August, and as 20,000 peo- 
ple or more come to Malaga for the sea- 
bathing, something unusual has to be done 
for their benefit. The gayeties were thin- 
ly spread out over a fortnight: one day a 
battle of flowers, another an evening con- 
cert, and so on, and especially the bull- 
fights. My companion spoke of staying a 
few days quietly at his country-house. ‘‘But 
you will be coming down for the great bull- 
fight on Sunday, of course?’’ I said. ‘‘Not 
I,” he replied, and, waving his forefinger 
with disgust and emphasis, “4A mi no me 
gustan los toros” (‘Bulls ore not to my 
taste’’). 

Another typical opinion was that of the 
lady who was our hostess during our stay 
in the city. She was an elderly person, a 
g00d housekeeper, sympathetic in time of 
sickness, a sterling and attractive charac- 
ter, We used to cail her, among ourselves, 
“Dofia Perfecta’’—not that she had any dis- 
agreeable trait whatever; but a look of se- 
verity that would occasionally cross the pre- 
vailing amiability of her smile, recalled 
the impression produced by Pérez Galdés’s 
fictitious personage. We were going to 
the bull-fight one day, as strangers go “‘just 
for once’ to what is curious in foreign coun- 
tries, and we asked our Dofia Perfecta if 
she were. “I have never seen one in all 
my life,”’ she replied vigorously, ‘‘nor do 
I ever think of going.’"’ A handsome young 
widow, a guest from Granada, whom in like 
manner we had slyly dubbed ‘Pepita XiI- 
menez’--though I found, in passing, that she 
herself had never heard of ‘Pepita Xime- 
nez,’ nor of its author, Juan Valera—then 


spoke out plainly against the cruelty and 
even against the monotonous tameness of 
the national diversion. 

So here are three different opinions, taken 
quite at random, which clearly indicate the 





existence of a body of enlightened sent!- 
ment on the subject. But far more impor- 
tant was the appearance of an article in the 
leading newspaper, the Union Mercantil, of 
Malaga, headed, ‘‘Sin Picadores’’ (‘‘Without 
Picadors,” the mounted men in the fight). 
It consisted of a scathing denunciation of 
the whole wretched sport to which the un- 
fortunate country is addicted. 


“If we should put on savage war-paint and 
feathers,”’ it said in part, ‘and dance hand 
in hand, as do the red Indians of the West 
about their prey, we should only be in keep- 
ing with our true position when attending 
these bloody spectacles. What an odious 
piece of hypocrisy, too, to lecture children 
for tormenting birds and insects, when the 
same people go perhaps from that very lec- 
ture to feast upon the magnified horrors of 
the bull-ring!”’ 


It went on to speak of the work of the 
picadors as being the most brutal part of 
the exhibition, as it is, and called for the 
abolition of that feature as a preliminary 
to further reform. The poor horses, as we 
know, are spurred blindfolded upon the 
horns of the bull for the express purpose 
of being ripped open, and they are often 
seen going about treading on their own en- 
trails. 


“What a premium and final reward is 
this,” exclaims the Union, “for the patient 
labors of this faithful servant of man! Such 
baseness and treachery, such a_ cowardly 
vileness, enter into this conduct, that few 
acticns can be more degrading to human na- 
ture. If a cry of horrified protest does not 
arise from all the spectators—a ery which 
would do them honor—it is because their 
finer feelings have been calloused by fa- 
miliarity with the sight from childhood; 
such a vicious education makes the devotce 
of the bull-fight himself a brute beast and 
nothing less.” 


This is as strong language as the most 
humane foreigner could desire. To give 
to its suggestions a practical effect, this 
paper proposes that the different local so- 
cieties for the Protection of Animals and 
Plants, which exist throughout Spain, 
should meet in a congress and endeavor to 
obtain the proper legislation from the na- 
tional Government. An active propaganda 
should also be begun through the teachers 
of the public schools, who should be in- 
duced, by money rewards and otherwise, to 
include, as a part of the regular moral les- 
sons they give, abhorrence of the bull- 
fight. 

The article in question drew out hearty 
approval from many in the succeeding num- 
bers, and found favor in other journals. 
Sefior Garcia de Toledo wrote. He had al- 
ready worked much for the cause, and it 
came out that a large meeting had been 
held, and numerous signatures to a petition 
obtained, at Barcelona in 1901, but the move- 
ment died a natural death. This writer, 
wants the agitation to be entirely Spanish 
and without the codperation of foreigners. 
If the sport is called ‘‘national,’”’ then let 
the protest against it be thoroughly na- 
tional, too. The journalist, Alfredo Cal- 
deron, known on a wider than the local 
field, says: 


“Apart from the horses, the bull is the 
only one who Is in the right of it; the ani- 
mal conducts himself like a man, but the 
man like a brute animal. Our national di- 
version is the Waterloo of reason and the 
Austerlitz of instinct. A crowd of people 
gather to these villainous shows, some to 
massacre helpless beasts, the rest to de- 
light in the carnage. They tell us that this 
should prove a stimulus to Spanish spirit 
and valor. Precisely the opposite is true; 





this is the apotheosis of cowardice; true 
courage is generous and merciful, only 
wretched cowardice is mean and cruel.” 


All this was very encouraging as to the 
future of Spain, and it was the pleasanter 
to read after coming again fresh from the 
bull-fight. For surely, as a game, apart 
from the cruelty, it is very dull indeed; 
the bull is so unfailingly simple and stupid; 
he turns away every time from the man to 
dive idly at the flaunting cape; the men are 
never in danger, at least from intent of the 
bull, and cannot come to harm except by 
accident. There is nothing of it, then, ex- 
cept the cruelty. But, on the other hand, 
friends who know the country longer, point 
out to me that Spanish newspapers are fond 
of dealing in fine sentiments, and Spain 
generally abounds in good intentions which 
amount to little. 

On the other hand, too, the new young 
King, who was brought up by his careful 
mother to know better, has been induced 
to attend the bull-fights, to cultivate popu- 
larity with the mob. And, on the other 
hand, again, a new and more brutal form of 
bull-fight has come in. A law on the 
statute-book, the Ugarte Law, endeavors 
to infuse a certain amount of decency into 
the thing, by restraints as to times and 
places, combats with too tender animals 
and by inexperienced performers, and so 
forth. This law is evaded or openly defied. 
The Heraldo of Madrid stated a day or two 
ago, that the numerous country fairs all 
over Spain have come to be only an ex- 
cuse for bull-baiting of the most barbar- 
ous sort. These fairs consist now of one 
day of market and two of torturing animals 
to death. It cites, in passing, the case of 
one worthy citizen who spends his time 
going from one to another of these shows, 
and has jotted down in a notebook a record 
of some two thousand. 

For lack of better opportunity, the deni- 
zens of the market village or hamlet will 
buy some poor animal of the bovine race 
in common, some inferior bull or a bull 
calf, or a frisky cow. “I will put in five 
reals,’’ says one, ‘‘and I seven,’’ says an- 
other. They massacre the victim in com- 
mon, and divide up the meat afterwards. 
if the authorities do not apply the Ugarte 
Law, through fear of losing their votes or 
tear of riot and personal injury, they do 
vhis in the open plaza; otherwise, in the 
yard or even the court of some private 
house. Each one appears with such a 
weapon as he may have—this with a dag- 
ger, that with a sword-cane, the other with 
a sharpened table-knife—and they set to 
work like demons; they stab and hack their 
helpless prey to death, but by slow stages, 
that the pleasure may last the longer. If 
death does not come the first day, the ani- 
mal is brought out again a second, and even 
a third day. Vaya! (Go to!) exclaims the 
Heraldo, here is a fine, magnanimous peo- 
ple! And it continues: 

“Bulls and bulls only are what the coun- 
try is clamoring for from one end of the 
land to the other; it is a veritable mad- 
ness; the Spanish nation will not see or 
hear of any other form of diversion. Where 
blood does not flow, there is deemed to 
be no festivity, no amusement. Thus in 
bloodshed we are reared, and in blood we 
live and have our being.” 


If the Heraldo be right, the good Union 
Mercantil of Malaga has a slow and toilsome 


campaign before it. 
WILLIAM HENRY BISHOP, 
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Correspondence. 





COLOR-SEEING. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Having lately returned from a 
summer resort which is much frequented 
and exploited by artists in all stages of 
development, I was interested by the arti- 
cle headed ‘“‘A Corollary to Nature-Study” 
in the Nation for September 4. One pas- 
sage in this article runs as follows: ‘Try 
him on a beech or a smooth maple, and 
when he answers ‘Gray,’ bid him look and 
see that the real color is one of the blue 
purples or violets.’” Now I shall not ven- 
ture to criticise this suggestion. I can 
usually see blue or violet where the water- 
colorists say it exists, and I quite agree to 
the proposition that we should try to see 
things as they really are. But how far 
will this effort, honestly and reasonably 
maintained, carry us in the perception of 
“lilac’’ where the untutored impression is 
“brown,’’ or of purple or violet where the 
child at first sees only gray? As far as 
the average water-colorist would lead us? 
By all that is sane, no. The fact seems to 
be that the artist, once perceiving that 
there is a shade of blue or violet where 
the careless, unprofessional eye sees only 
gray, begins to pride himself on seeing the 
obscure, and presently comes to think that 
the more conscious he can make himself 
of it, and the more glaringly he can reveal 
it in his work, the better artist he is. It 
is the old story. The one per cent. of fact 
which was lost and is found, obscures for 
the time being the ninety and nine per 
cent. which has been all the time evident 
till now, and which will be evident again 
as soon as the excitement of discovery 
dies out. 

And so I have a suggestion to add to 
those made in “A Corollary to Nature- 
Study.’”’ Let the nature-study teacher have 
in reserve, not for ordinary exhibition, 
but for uncovering at the psychologic mo- 
ment, one of Jthose beautiful, really beau- 
tiful, water-colors representing, for ex- 
ample, a New England seacoast sand 
dune, with its clumps of scrubby bushes. 
After the pupils have been led to see the 
lilac shade of pine-boles and the violet 
tinge of beech bark, iet the teacher bring 
forward this water-color, point to the base 
of one of the pictured clumps of bushes, 
and ask: ‘‘Now, children, what do you 
think is represented here?” If the pupils 
are still possessed of normal color percep- 
tion, they will probably reply, “A bed of 
violets."” Then let the teacher say, ‘No, 
children. This patch of vivid color does 
not represent violets. This is the way a 
very talented artist now pictures the stalks 
and the dead twigs and leaves of these 
green-topped bushes. No doubt she once 
saw these things just as you would see 
them if you looked carefully, but she got 
the blue into her eye and into her mind, 
and her grays kept on growing bluer and 
bluer till they came to what you see here. 
Let us keep our senses, children, and be- 
ware the fate of this very talented artist. 
Let us not persuade ourselves that skim- 
milk and purple ipk look just alike. At 
least, let us not do so while we are at 
‘Nature-study.’ ” EDWIN H. HALL. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., September 10, 1902. 





_The Nation. 


{The writer of this agreeable letter 
is in so promising a way that the Ve 
tion can have no controversy with him 
Let him continue to frequent the water- 
colorists, who, in spite of their exag 
gerations, have still much to teach him 
on the difference between real and con- 


ventional color.—Ep. NATIoNn.} 


Notes. 


Preliminary fall announcements by G. P 
Putnam's Sons include ‘A Political History 
of Slavery,’ by William Henry Smith; ‘The 
American Republic and its Governments,’ 
by Prof. James Albert Woodburn; ‘Gov- 
ernment and the State,’ elementary princi 
ples with their practical application, by 
Frederic Wood; ‘Famous Families of New 
York,’ by Margherita Arlina Hamm; ‘The 
Hudson River from Ocean to Source,’ by 
Edgar Mayhew Bacon; ‘The Romance of the 
Colorado River,’ by Frederick 8S. Dellen 
baugh; ‘Christopher Columbus,’ by John 
Boyd Thacher, in three royal octavo vol 
umes containing some 300 illustrations, 
Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution,’ edited by C 
R, L. Fletcher, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford; ‘The German Revolution of 
1849,’ by Charles W. Dahlinger; ‘The Youth 
of La Grande Demoiselle,’ from the French 
of Arvéde Barine; ‘Life and Times of Robert 
Harley, Earl of Oxford,’ by E. S. Roscoe; 
‘William Morris,’ by Elizabeth Luther Cary; 
‘Studies of a Biographer,’ by Leslie Ste- 
phen; ‘Tolstoi as Man and Artist,’ withanes 
say on Dostoyevski; ‘Saint Augustine and 
his Age,’ by Joseph McCabe; ‘The Sons of 
St. Francis,’ by A. MacDonell; Blake's Il- 
lustrations to the Book of Job, in photo- 
gravure, a limited edition; Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s ‘Sonnets from the Portuguese,’ with 
colored illustrations and decoration by Miss 
Margaret Armstrong; ‘Spiritism or Tele- 
pathy?’ by Minot J. Savage; and ‘The Us 
of the Voice in Reading and in Speaking,’ by 
Ernest Partwee. 

The Crosscup & Sterling Co. of this city 
announce the immediate commencement of 
publication of the Complete Writings of 
Henry Fielding, edited by William E. Hen 
ley, with an essay; the whole in sixteen 
octavo volumes, illustrated, to be deiivered 
to subscribers before the new year. 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston, are to pub- 
lish ‘The Struggle for a Continent,’ an 
abridgment, in one volume, of Parkman's 
works by Prof. Pelham Edgar of Victoria 
College, University of Toronto. Also, a 
thirty-two-volume edition of Charles 
Lever’s works, and the Oxford edition of 
Plutarch’s Lives in five volumes. 

Fifteen pictures from the Century Maga- 
zine and Nt. Nicholas are to be reproduced 
among the Copley Prints of Curtis & Cam- 
eron, Boston, in sizes suitable for framing. 
This firm will also undertake, upon private 
order, to reproduce family portraits in the 
manner of the Prints. 

A treatise on ‘The Law of Copyright,’ by 
E. J. MacGillivray, embracing Great Brit- 
ain and her possessions and the United 
States, will be issued directly by E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 

The Baker & Taylor Co. have nearly ready 
‘Reciprocity,’ by Prof. J. Laurence Laugh- 
lin and H. Parker Willis, and a Life of 
Zwingli, by Samuel Simpson. 





James Pott & Co.'s autumn Hist embraces 


C,. H. Firth’s ‘Cromwell Army }. G. Al 


ger'’s ‘Paris, 1789-1794 Hugh H. Ll. Bellot's 
‘The Inner and Middle Temp!l Legal, Lit 
rary, and Histori A ation s Wvyke 
Bayliss’s ‘Five Great Painters of the Vic 
torian Era’; Funck-Brentano ‘Cagliostro 
and Company’; J. T. Bonney's ‘The M 


ranean: Its Storied Cities and Venerable 
Ruins’; and ‘Motor Cars, or, The Applica 
tion of Mechanical Power to Road Vehicles.’ 

Besides Edgren and Burnet’s ‘Italian and 
English Dictionary.’ already announced 
Henry Holt & Co. are on the point of bring 
ing out Auguste Fourniet Napoleon !f.,’ 


with a critical bibliography of Napoleonic 


literature Standard English Prose, from 
Bacon to Stevenson,’ by Henry 8S. Pancoast; 
‘Variatio: in Animals and Plants,’ by Dr. 
H. M. Vernon; a ‘Synopsis of Animal Classi- 
fication,” by Prof. H. H. Wilder; Tardes 
Laws of Imitation,” translated by Mrs. 
Herbert Pa I Ph.D ind ‘Borrowed 
Plume burlesques of popular writers by 
Owen Sear n 

The Century Company will make a book 
of their magazine's Confe ion of a 


Wife,’ by ‘“‘Mary Adams and will issue 
fresh instalment of Cole's wood-engravings 
‘Old English Masters,’ with text by Pro 
John C. Van Dyke 


From R. H. Russell's list we le \ 
Century of Sonnets,’ by Mrs. 8. B. He ick 
‘The Queen's Rosary,’ by Alice D. Van ¢ \ 

sixty sonnets devoted to Queen Victoria 
‘Ad Astra,’ selections from the Divine Com 
edy, by Margaret Armstron who also il- 
lustrates the volum« Mr. Sun and Mrs 
Moon,’ child's verse by Richard Le Gal 
lienne; ‘The Baby's Baedeker by Col. D 


Streamer; and ‘Plantation Bird Legend by 
Eli Sheppard. 

Harper & Bros. publish directly a new 
volume of verse by Edward S. Martin 
Katharine Hook 
ayal of the Moral 


Life,” by Frank Chapman Sharp, are in the 


‘Wayfarers in Italy,’ by 


er, and ‘Shakspere’s Port 


press of Charles Scribner's Son 
‘Every Day in the Year,’ a collection of 
anniversary verse by James L. and M. K 
Ford, is announced by Dodd, Mead & Co 
Fleming H. Revell Co. have nearly ready 
‘Two Wilderne 
Indian Life, by Franklin Wells Calkin 


Voyagers,’ a true tory of 


Fresh announcements by MeClure, Phil- 
lips & Co. are ‘Gabriel Tolliver,’ 
Reconstruction, by Joel Chandler Harris; 


a novel of 


‘Golden Numbers,’ a poetic anthology for 
children, edited nt Kate Douglas Wiggin 
and Nora Archibald Smith; ‘Indian Boy- 
hood,’ by Charles A, Eastman; ‘Little Sto- 
ries of Married Life,’ by Mary Stewart Cut- 
ting; and ‘Fictional Rambles about Boston,’ 
by Frances Weston Carruth 

Life’s book budget for the season includes 
‘Rhymes and Roundelays from Life,’ ‘The 
Social Comedy,’ full-page drawings; and 
‘Life's Gibson Calendar.’ 

J. B. Lippincott Co. will give the Ameri- 
can imprint to Arthur F. Davidson's ‘Ali- 
exander Dumas pére: His Life and Works.’ 

‘Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to his 
Son,’ by George Horace Latimer, ts th 
rious title of a humorou work to be issued 
by Small, Maynard & Co., Bostor 

The Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, will begin 
their serie entitled “Th Musician Li- 
brary with ‘Fifty Mastersongs,’ edited by 
Henry T. Finck, in two editions for high 


and for low voices, and ‘Frédéric Chopin,’ 
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forty piano compositions, edited by James 
Huneker. October 1 is the date of issue. 

From the University Press, Chicago, we 
are to bave this month ‘The Second Bank 
of the United States,’ by Ralph H. C. Cat- 
terall, and ‘The Place of Industry in Ele- 
mentary Education,’ by Katharine Eliza- 
beth Dopp. 

‘Life without Principle,’ an essay by 
Thoreau, with Emerson’s brief biographical 
sketch of this author, is to be given a 
handsome dress at “‘the Sign of the Hop- 
Pole, Crockham Hill, Eden Bridge, Kent, 
England.”’ 

Artistic Bookplates is to be changed from 
a quarterly into a monthly by the publish- 
er, George F. Kelly, No. 1135 Broadway. 

A brush and colors in the margin, as in 
the ‘Mother Goose Paint-Book’ of the Saal- 
field Publishing Co., Akron, O., is a happy 
thought; but why should taste and refine- 
ment be discarded in the typography and in 
the designs for coloring? Is not art related 
in all its forms? 

‘Modern Polo,’ by Capt. E. D. Miller 
(London: Hurst & Blackett; New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons), comes to us in a 
revised and enlarged second edition, with 
a list of the polo ponies in England at the 
beginning of the present season. The game 
is discussed in detail, with the rules, with 
the records of tournaments, and with much 
good advice to beginners. Chapters are 
also devoted to choosing, training, and 
managing ponies. The illustrations are ex- 
cellent, particularly those showing the 
strokes. 

The more than prettily made book, ‘Two 
Thousand Miles on an Automobile; being 
a Desultory Narrative of a Trip through 
New England, New York, Canada, and the 
West’ (Philadelphia: Lippincott), is the 
vehicle of the author’s reflections on An- 
archism, the Concord philosophers, the 
Morgan mystery, and any other subject sug- 
gested by the station, or not suggested. 
“Nothing disturbed Shakspere’s equanimi- 
ty. Neither Stratford nor London bounded 
his life.’ ‘‘Women are the arbiters of so- 
cial fate, and as such must be placated, but 
not too servilely. In society a blow goes 
farther than a kiss.’’ These are some of 
“Chauffeur’s’’ precious sayings, though he 
can be more interesting. The chief worth 
of his diary lies in his account of roads and 
his comparison of machines, 

It is questionable whether the title ‘A 
German Buddhist’ is rightly applied to a 
eketch of the life of Theodor Schultze, by 
Dr. Pfungst, the translation of which, by L. 
F. De Wilde, hag just been published by Lu- 
zac & Co., London, Schultze is an interesting 
epltome of the modern view of many meta- 
physicians towards Buddhistic philosophy. 
He accepted the “nucleus of Buddhism,” 
but refused to belleve in the church, the 
cosmogony, the doctrine of Buddhas, re- 
creations, and even Karma, except in a very 
modified form. In a word, he was no Buddh- 
ist, but he regarded the ethics of Buddhism 
and the Buddhistic philosophy of pessimism 
as more satisfactory than Christian doc- 
trine. Patience and sympathy make a bet- 
ter religion than hope and love, in his 
opinion. The sketch is significant of the in- 
growth of Hindu philosophical ideas since 
Schopenhauer. 

Georg Conrad’s ‘Majestit’ (Berlin: Otto 
Janke) is what he calls a ‘‘Kiénigsroman’”’ 
~—not an historical noyel, but one in which 





a royal personage is eulogized and glorified. 
The hero in this case is Ludwig II. of Ba- 
varia, whose morbid eccentricities are de- 
scribed as brilliant emanations of genius. 
The author is an enthusiastic Wagnerite, 
and naturally dwells at length upon the 
relations of the monarch to the musical 
dramatist, justly censuring the shortsight- 
edness of the Munich people in preventing 
the erection of a Wagner theatre in that 
city. Utterly unjustifiable in a writer of 
fiction is the putting into the mouths of 
Maximilian II. and the youthful Ludwig II. 
depreciatory views of the distinguished 
poet Paul Heyse, which neither of these 
sovereigns ever expressed or even enter- 
tained. The creative imagination has a suf- 
ficiently large legitimate field of activity 
without resorting to calumny. 

If there are any irreconcilables in Porto 
Rico, a minor consolation for being taken 
over by the United States may be found in 
the much bigger language to which the isl- 
and inhabitants have been promoted. At 
least, we suspect some such motive for a 
bet sent up from Porto Rico for adjudica- 
tion, and recorded in the Princeton Uni- 
versity Bulletin for May, viz., that ‘“‘there 
are twice as many words in the English vo- 
cabulary as in the Spanish vocabulary.”’ Dr. 
Charles P. G. Scott undertook to analyze 
rather than answer this inquiry, and his 
report is given in full in the Bulletin, In- 
cidentally, he says of the French Academy’s 
Dictionary that “it is, in fact, nothing but 
a nice large spelling-book, with discursive 
definitions and gossip about phrases. It is 
not a monument of learning, but a monu- 
ment over learning.’”’ He also sets for the 
industrious the task of counting exactly 
the number of words in the various extant 
concordances of English writers trom 
Shakspere to Browning. Dr. Scott estimates 
that the Oxford Dictionary, when complet- 
ed, will reckon about 240,000 principal words 
and about 140,000 compounds, cross-refer- 
ences and minor entries. 

A unique educationalexperiment has been 
begun in Wertheim, Baden, in the shape of 
a ‘‘Deutsche Nationalschule.’’ The founder 
is an experienced educator, Dr. Krapff, with 
the architect August Schilling (active in 
American schools for seventeen years) 
and Major Kressmann as_ coadjutors. 
The purpose of the new venture is to 
prepare young men to become repre- 
sentatives of German thought and life, 
trade and business, abroad. The course of 
study covers nine years, and accordingly 
makes this institution a full-grade sec- 
ondary school, in which are taught chiefly 
modern languages, the natural sciences, and 
mathematics, with manual training on an 
extensive scale and a thorough business 
training. Boys are expected to enter the 
school at the same age at which they are 
accustomed to be admitted into the gym. 
nasia. The new school has the warm sanc- 
tion of the official and educated classes of 
Germany, its scope being so much wider and 
deeper than that of the “Colonial Schools,”’ 
of which a number have been founded in re- 
cent years, but have been conducted with 
only partial success. 

The University of Bern is the first Con- 
tinental university to institute a regular 
department of journalism. The announce- 
ments for the lectures during the coming 
winter semester include courses on editing 
and the publishing of newspapers. They 





will be delivered by Dr. Gustav Schmidt, a 
member of the law faculty and editor of the 
Schweizer-Handelsblatt. 

The Musée Guimet in Paris, the great 
storehouse of materials for the study of 
the history of religions, has received from 
the traveller Dinghello, now engaged in 
archeological work in Palestine, a number 
of recently discovered bronze images 
which, no doubt, are specimens of the 
household gods of the Jews so often men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, but of which 
none had ever before been found. They 
show undoubted Semitic features. There 
are a Baal and an Astarte with plaited hair, 
the latter with a crown. The height of these 
images is 37 centimetres. 

The Sudan, in the not very distant future, 
may be a formidable rival to the United 
States as a cotton-raising country. At a 
recent meeting of the Association for Brit- 
ish-Grown Cotton at Manchester, Count 
Gleichen, the Sirdar’s secretary, stated that 
“there were 15 millions of acres of land 
suitably irrigated on which cotton could be 
grown’’—an area more than half as large as 
that which we devote to its culture. Upon 
it the natives already grow cotton in small 
quantities for their own consumption, but 
they are few in number, the dervishes hav- 
ing killed four-fifths of the population of 
the Sudan. The Government accordingly 
intends to let the land on the easiest pos- 
sible terms, and it has already made some 
successful experiments in cotton-growing. 
When the Suakin-Berber railway is com- 
pleted, which it is hoped will be at the end 
of two years, these will be the nearest ex- 
tensive cotton fields to the English market. 

The instruction of the Boer farmer in 
modern methods of agriculture is absolute- 
ly essential to the future prosperity of the 
South African colonies. Acting upon this 
conviction, the home Government is send- 
ing carefully selected parties, under com- 
petent guidance, to visit Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand. They will make a study 
of the latest scientific agricultural methods, 
with a view to putting them into practice 
on their own farms and imparting their 
knowledge to their neighbors. One mem- 
ber of each party, at least, is to have a 
knowledge of photography and be provid- 
ed with a camera. 

Mildura, an “irrigation settlement” in 
the arid country in northwestern Victoria, 
was founded thirteen years ago by emi- 
grants from Great Britain, who have in- 
vested more than five million dollars in the 
cultivation of vineyards, orange groves, 
fruit farms, etc. The enterprise, notwith- 
standing mistakes and difficulties, the chief 
of which is the want of railway communica- 
tion with Melbourne, 350 miles distant, has 
proved a remarkable success. The produc- 
tion by irrigation of raisins and currants 
has proved exceptionally remunerative, the 
settlers, who number 4,000, being “reported 
to be making a return of as much as $600 
per acre in some instances from these vine- 
yards.”’ The Government is building a rail- 
way, 100 miles in length, to connect Mil- 
dura with the capital, and proposes to add 
largely to the irrigated territory, on which 
it is now seen other valuable commodities 
can be profitably raised for home consump- 
tion and for exportation. 

The latest issue of the German Asiatic 
Society of Japan is a stout supplement of 
300 pages, making the fifth book, in addi- 
tion to the eight portly volumes of papers 
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on special themes sent forth by this learn- 
ed body. In it Pfarrer Hans Haas treats 
of the History of Christianity in Japan, this 
first instalment dealing with its introduc- 
tion by Francis Xavier. Despite the fact 
that so many writers in many tongues have 
handled the same theme, Mr. Haas makes 
it almost a new subject, because he shows 
familiarity with both the native religions 
and with what critical scholars and men of 
research have done on the soil. He thus 
gives us an inside view of things. Along 
with this supplement comes the Festschrift 
(pp. 97) in celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the Society, 
giving its history, list of contributors, and 
titles of papers read, together with an 
analytical index of subjects. In generous 
rivalry with the (British-American) Asiatic 
Society of Japan, this ‘‘Geseilschaft’’ has 
produced what in bulk probably equals, and 
in weight and seriousness of matter falls 
no whit behind, the output of the other. 
Both series are indispensable to the student 
of Japan, past and present. 


—Apart from the report of the Com- 
mencement exercises, the September num- 
ber of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine 
possesses exceptional interest. Justice Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes’s portrait is at the 
front, and Professor Grandgent’s tribute to 
the late Prof. Ferdinand Bécher is accom- 
panied by an excellent likeness of that ge- 
nial scholar, in former years a constant and 
generous contributor to the Nation. There 
is a very neat inquiry into the question 
whether Burgoyne and his officers were ever 
quartered in the college buildings as the 
State sought to have them, and Mr. F. H. 
Smith makes it pretty evident that they 
were not. The Editor gives timely notice of 
the approach of the centenary of the birth 
of Emerson (May 25, 1903), and urges a 
commemoration of it by the University. In 
calling Emerson the greatest Harvard grad- 
uate, Mr. Thayer is speaking, of course, in 
terms of the spirit; and has in mind, not 
the greatest poet or the greatest stylist 
alone, but the most liberalizing influence of 
the sort which best abstracts the universi- 
ty ideal. In lower planes of comparison, 
one has, not to speak of living Presidents, 
to remember John Quincy Adams as some- 
what of a great man. Professor Hart’s 
farewell review of the University’s life is 
of the same high quality that has marked 
his eight years’ comment. He surveys the 
changes in the past ten years, noting the 
invasion of the catalogue by strange un- 
Snglish names and nationalities, the out- 
stripping of Latin by Greek in the electives, 
the increase (sometimes doubling and much 
more) in attendance upon all the depart- 
ments save the Divinity School and the 
abandoned School of Veterinary Medicine. 
The event at Radcliffe this year was the 
conferring of the doctor’s degree for the 
first time, and in two cases. Of this college, 
Professor Gray skilfully sums up the his- 
tory ab ovo. In the class news, mention is 
made of a graduate who lately died the 
richest clergyman in the United States, a 
ten-millionaire, whose public bequests were 
a quarter of a million. More notable, and 
as rare, is the return by a beneficiary of 
the aid he received from a scholarship, and 
the simultaneous founding of a new scholar- 
ship—a total gift of $6,050. 


—-Col. Silas W. Burt’s memoirs of New York 
military history in the war for the Union, 


_The Nation. 


edited by the State Historian and published 
by the State as “Bulletin No. 1, War of the 
Rebellion,’ represents raw material of his- 
tory. As auditor of military accounts dur- 
ing Gov. Morgan's administration, and later, 
the author had the situation before him; 
and the special merit of his pamphlet, which 
closes with 1862, is his plain narration and 
his candid and sometimes pungent expres- 
sion of opinion as to the men and affairs of 
those exciting days. It is well for this gen- 
eration, for whom that generation wrought, 
to read contemporaneous and unadorned 
records of hopes and fears, of efforts, fail- 
ures, and successes in transforming peace- 
ful citizens into organized armed bands. 
There were militia accepted for three 
months, volunteers for two years and three 
years; again, militia taken for nine months, 
and regiments that offered themselves for 
three months and were held for three years. 
Under these various conditions, New York 
sent out more than 222,000 men prior to 
1863. There are described questions of sup- 
ply, of pay, and of bounty, of recruiting and 
of commissions, of State authority and of 
Federal authority, of the patriotic and ef- 
ficient Union Defence Committee and its 
allies, of the unpatriotic and mischievous 
Copperhead faction, and many more, all 
which represented real problems. The ques- 
tion was a burning one in thosedays whether 
the volunteers were to be regarded as State 
militia or Federal troops; and in the collision 
between the State and the general Govern- 
ment on the question of commissioning gen- 
erals, Col. Burt notes that “the former had 
the right and the latter the victory.” A 
useful feature of the paper is the frequency 
with which biographical data concerning 
men of moderate note, as well as those of 
distinction, are to be found. Where Col. 
Elisworth’s Eleventh New York Volunteer 
Infantry is given the alternative designation 
of Fire Zouaves (pp. 29, 35), there is prob- 
ably confusion with “Billy’’ Wilson’s aggre- 
gation of roughs, the Sixth New York, which 
was so styled. This is not pretentious lit- 
erature, but it is a truthful record of what 
one man in not very conspicuous public life 
observed, and it would be well if his later 
notes, to include the close of the war, were 
printed. 


—Lowell could not have been more amaz- 
ed at beholding an old French text edited by 
an American than classical scholars will be 
to learn that the latest addition to the 
well-known Haupt and Sauppe series. of 
Greek and Latin authors (Berlin: Weid- 
mann) is ‘‘based,’”’ as the common phras¢ 
goes, upon an American edition of the same 
work. This is the ‘Agricola’ of Tacitus, 
the appearance of which in Bennett and 
Rolfe’s series we noted in 1899. The editor 
in each case is Prof. Alfred Gudeman, the 
eminent Tacitean critic, who, after lending 
cistinction for some years to the University 
of Pennsylvania, is now, we understand, 
about to proceed to Cornell. The two 
books are very much alike so far as intro- 
duction and explanatory notes are con- 
cerred; but, for the text and critical ap- 
paratus of the second, Professor Gudeman 
is the first editor of this famous biography 
who has had the advantage of using 
Leutze’s collation of the newly discovered 
Codex Toletanus. We will not discuss in 
detail the resulting changes, but shall con 
tent ourselves with the compilation of a few 
statistics, which are as correct as a first 





reading could make them. There appear, 





then, to be 39% passages in which Gudeman 
rew text differs from that o 1s a 
these, 19 are due solely to the eadinga of 


Codex T; four depend upon T supporting an 


early conjecture; four are conjectures by 
Gudeman (one of them strongly supported 
by T); and the remaining dozen are orth: 
grephical corrections o! miscellanes 


changes Among them, however, we 

one which is apparently a misprint in the 
text: timebatur (25), where the appara 
tus seems to suppose the same fimehat 
which stood in the earlier edition Wi 
this exception, lovers of the ‘Agricola’ w 
fing that nearly all the new matter deserv 
their very careful consideration, and w 
believe that a good number of the new 


reacings will meet with re ady acceptance 


Now and then conventional litera 
opinion is chastised for its good. This tim 
the punishment falls upon such as have ad 
mired the famous tract of Diderot, ‘Para 
doxe sur le Comédien.’ This discussion of 
the actor's art has been frequently quoted 
it is, indeed, the best known of Diderot 
critical writings. To find it set down as a 
mere fraudulent farrago composed by hi 
Secretary, Naigeon, is for the moment 
startling. That such is the case M. Erne 
Dupuy has proved conclusively in a recent 
edition of the essay The manner of 
imposition is too interesting to be passril 
in silence To begin with, Naigeon had 
worked intimately with the encyclopedist 
and imitated very precisely his more formal 
and poorer style. When the Empress Catha 
rine of Russia, who had bought during hi 
lifetime the papers of her old protégé, bx 
came known as an eager purchaser of 
sorts of Diderot memorials, Naigeon saw hi 
opportunity, and rose to it He had tt} 
good sense to base his fabrication upon a 
genuine but obscure work of his late ma 
ter, “Observations upon the Actor’s Art 
Taking this vivacious article from the 
Grimm correspondence, he diluted it with 
his own rhetoric, and sweetened the result 
ing thin mess with all manner of una 
knowledged quotations from contemporary 
authors. Thus he gave to the Empress 
excellent money's worth, and to the criti 
of the century an object of respectful 
vestigation. From internal evidence M 
Dupuy had fairly made out the fraud wl 
a fortunate ‘‘find’’ on the Quai brought 
jective proof. It was nothing less than :! 
original draft of Naigeon's forgery—purpor! 
ing, indeed, to be a copy from Diderot, 
bearing corrections, erasures, and int 
lineations which could have been made only 
by the veritable author. It is apparently 
only the fact that the ‘Paradoxe sur le Co 
médien’ was published posthumously, and 
separately, in 1830, which has given it no 
riety, while the far better expression of 
doctrine has lain unregarded. It is a sing 
lar instance of the insensible worship tha 
men of the cave after all pay to the idois 
of the market-place 

If this trite moral needs further enfo: 
ment, it finds it in a recently published 
letter of the composer, Hector Berlioz. He 
knew the value of a name, and once, at th 
time of his greatest unpopularity, impore 
one of his oratorios upon the critical put 


‘ 


lic by presenting it as a rediscovered work 


of an old composer At times his crith 
saved him the pains of deceiving them, a 4 
explained in a letter of December 16. #54 


to the Princess Sayn-Wittgenstein. siaz 
friend and correspondent. The letter was 
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recently published in the Ménestrel. Ber- 
lioz writes: ‘In 1830 I was sent to Rome 
as scholar of the Académie des Beaux-Arts. 
The rules obliged me to compose at Rome 
a piece of religious music, which at the end 
of my first year of exile should be judged 
publicly at the Institute of Paris. Now 
since I have never been able to compose in 
Italy—why, I don’t know—I simply had a 
copy made of the Credo of one of my 
masses, which had already been given twice 
at Paris before my departure; and I sent 
it on to my judges. They declared that the 
piece showed the favorable influence of my 
Italian residence, and that everybody must 
note the complete abandonment of my un- 
fortunate musical tendencies. How many 
academicians there are in the world!” 


A MODEL HISTORY OF MODERN MUSIC. 


Geschichte der Musik scit Beethoven (1800- 
1900). Von Dr. Hugo Riemann. Berlin 
and Stuttgart: W. Spemann. 


German historians of music used to make 
a division which was as simple as it was 
silly. Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven were treated as the great tone- 
heroes whose every trifle was flawless and 
above criticism; while all subsequent 
composers were ‘‘Epigonen’’—followers, imi- 
tators, more or less clever men of talent, 
who might be patted on the back, but could 
hardly be considered immortals. The cham- 
pion among these historians was Emil Nau- 
mann, whose voluminous work is a marvel 
of critical ineptitude. A few writers, no- 
tably Brendel and Langhans, evinced a 
more liberal spirit anda gift of recogniz- 
ing modern genius. Their works are still 
of value, but they far from exhausted the 
matter, leaving plenty of room for a his- 
tory of music up to date in every respect, 
such as that of Dr. Riemann, which (like 
the same author’s ‘Musik-Lexikon,’ now in 
its fifth edition) is beyond all comparison 
the most satisfactory, reliable, and useful 
book on its subject; a book which ought to 
be promptly translated into English. 

After some introductory remarks on mod- 
ern style, concert-giving in the olden times, 
musical centres of Europe, the collapse of 
Italian supremacy, and the revival of in- 
lerest in Bach, Dr. Riemann devotes a chap- 
ter of sixty pages, biographical and critical, 
to Beethoven. Chopinists will dissent from 
lis assertion that Beethoven's sonatas rep- 
vesent the culmination of pianoforte music 
ip to the present day; nor can we subscribe 
he opinion that Bach unlocked all the se- 
‘rets of harmony and Beethoven all the 
taarvels of rhythm; but the author’s subse- 
juent remarks on Wagner, Liszt, and other 
nodern masters indicate clearly enough 
hat he does not intend such assertions to 
'e taken too literally. In his view, Bee- 
hoven's claim to superlority over his pre- 
ecessors of the “classical” school lies 
ot so much where it is usually sought—in 
is free treatment and enlargement of tra- 
itional musical forms—but in the manner 
n which he eliminated all display and 
‘sepened the means of expression. He 
lad the tenderness of Mozart and the ex- 
uderance of Haydn, but added to them a 

‘riousness and a demoniac power which 
(‘ey lacked. Dr. Riemann does not agree 
vit Thayer that Beethoven’s slow and la- 
boriv. * method of composition was due to 
a lack of $-"'Nty in expressing himself, but 





thinks it was a result of his extremely re- 
fined and acute critical sense, and a feeling 
that only by a supreme effort could he sur- 
pass his predecessors. 

One of the merits of Dr. Riemann’s his- 
tory is good perspective. He never indulges 
in the German vice of hiding the most im- 
portant facts in foot-notes, but gives his 
chapters and subdivisions headings which at 
once indicate the relative importance of 
composers and ‘‘schools.” The eighteen 
chapters are named as follows: Music at 
the Meeting of Two Centuries; Beethoven; 
Schubert; Weber; The Change in Concert 
Conditions; Mendelssohn; Schumann; Chop- 
in; Opera after Weber and up to Wagner; 
Berlioz; Liszt; Wagner; The National Ten- 
dencies (Russian, Bohemian, Scandinavian 
composers); The Buffo-Operetta and the Bal- 
let; The Followers of the Classical and Ro- 
mantic Composers in Germany; The Latest 
Productions Abroad; Brahms, Bruckner, R. 
Strauss; Musical Science. In commenting 
on the next great name after Beethoven, 
our author dwells pertinently on the fact 
that Schubert, in his songs, not only prac- 
tically created a new type, but an endless 
variety of new types, leaving little for his 
successors to add. “It is easy to base a 
complete treatise on song-composing on 
Schubert’s Lieder alone.’”” Without going 
quite so far as Dr. Dvorak, who is inclined 
te place Schubert’s instrumental works high- 
er even than his songs, Dr. Riemann writes 
con amore of the magic charm of his sym- 
phonies, quartets, and pianoforte pieces, 
noting their surprising originality, and in- 
dependence of Beethoven and all other mas- 
ters. He also defends them against the 
charge of excessive elaboration and length: 
“In itself length is no fault, if only the com- 
pcser knows how to impart to his elabora- 
tiens incessantly fresh charms; and this, if 
not always, Schubert certainly succeeds in 
doing in most cases.’””’ Emphasis is also 
placed on the romantic features in Schu- 
bert’s instrumental works, wherein’ they 
differ from those of Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven, both in the enchanting charac- 
teristic tone colors and in the capacity of 
the music to suggest pictures of a wonder- 
world. 

While Schubert was thus developing the 
romantic spirit in instrumental music and 
in the Lied, Weber was doing the same 
thing for the opera. Dr. Riemann’s pages 
on Weber and operatic romanticism (165- 
191) are the most luminous and suggestive 
ever written on the subject. When Dr. 
Hanslick and the other venomous opponents 
of Wagner abused him on account of his 
predilection for supernatural, legendary 
subjects, they were blindly hitting at nearly 
all opera-writers; for, as our author points 
out, the opera has been romantic since its 
beginning, “if we may understand by ro- 
manticism the intrusion of supernatural 
powers into human life.”’ It is true, the 
librettos were formerly based on Greck 
mythology, but are not Pluto and Cerberus 
of the lower world, the gods and goddesses 
of the sea and the mountain summits, the 
nereids, tritons, and muses, as romantic as 
the gods, giants, and dwarfs, the nixies and 
kobolds, of the northern myths? Musical- 
ly, however, the opera-makers learned only 
gradually how to create the impression of 
the marvellous, mysterious, phantastic, su- 
pernatural; and it remained for Weber's or- 
chestra to teach audiences the gruseln 80 
dear to Teutonic children of all ages. This 
he accomplished particularly by deliberately 





utilizing, for purposes of dramatic realism, 
certain instrumental registers and sounds 
which previously had been tabooed or sub- 
dued as inimical to euphony. In other 
words, ‘‘Weber provided in the magic of 
tone-colors a musical equivalent of the ro- 
mantic traits in poetry.’’ While thus pay- 
ing a just tribute to Weber's originality, 
our historian is perhaps hardly fair to Schu- 
bert when he intimates (p. 139) that his 
characteristic tone-colors, and their mix- 
tures, “if not derived from Weber, are at 
least parallel with his.’” The euphony of 
Schubert’s pianoforte music (which marks 
an advance on Beethoven) is certainly not 
derived from Weber; nor, we believe, is his 
epoch-making use of the trombones pianis- 
simo, and other exquisite details of clang- 
tints in his symphonies. The question how 
far Weber may have influenced Schubert in 
orchestration is an interesting one, and can 
be decided only by a detailed study of com- 
positions and the dates of their perform- 
ance in Vienna, for which no one is better 
qualified than Dr. Riemann himself. In 
this country Mr, Edgar Kelley might be 
called on for an essay on the subject. 


After an intermezzo on choral societies, 
music festivals, conservatories, reforms in 
methods of instruction and historic investi- 
gation, the gradual displacement of virtuosi 
by interpreters, Viennese dance music and 
conductors of the old schools, Dr. Riemann 
proceeds with the next two men of genius 
on his list, Mendelssohn and Schumann, 
Both are criticised from the modern point 
of view in an admirably judicial spirit. Both 
were of a thoroughly lyric cast; both were 
more impressive as inventors of themes 
than as developers of them; both preferred 
the shorter to the longer forms; but where- 
as Schumann (at least in his early period) 
fascinates by the profusion of his ideas, 
Mendelssohn is more economical with 
his. Inasmuch as Mendelssohn’s sym- 
phonies, overtures, and concertos are con- 
structed after classical models, it may be 
true, as our author remarks, that his pre- 
ference of short pieces to sonatas does not 
argue that he considered the pianoforte 
sonata as antiquated. But he omits to state 
that Schumann did express the opinion 
that the sonata had had its day, and that 
among his successors even Brahms devoted 
himself to the musical short story, except- 
ing a few sonatas which belong among his 
earliest works. On this topic much light is 
thrown by Mr. Shedlock in his ‘History of 
the Pianoforte Sonata’ (recently reviewed in 
these columns). 

It is an odd fact that Robert Franz (to 
whose admirable additional accompani- 
ments to works of Bach and Handel Dr. 
Riemann does justice, as Well as to his su- 
perb songs) began his musical career as a 
writer of pianoforte sonatas. These, how- 
ever, he destroyed when he had discovered 
that his special vocation was that of a song- 
writer. Specialization was beginning to in- 
vade music, like everything else. Chopin 
devoted himself to the pianoforte almost 
exclusively. Dr. Riemann hardly gives him 
as much space as he deserves in compari- 
son with some German masters, Spohr and 
Mendelssohn for instance, who play a very 
small role in modern concert halls com- 
pared with Chopin, and whose influence 
on other great composers has been much 
less deep and lasting than his. But he by 
no means underrates Chopin, as German 
historians usually do. He severely cen- 
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sures those who, like Louis Kéhler, classed 
him among the drawing-room composers, to 
whom, in fact, he is directly antipodal. In 
his first sonata he anticipates some of Wag- 
ner’s “Tristan” harmonies. What Field 
and others absurdly called “morbid” in his 
music is not a result of ill-health of mind 
or body, but is an elegiac trait which is 
found in his earliest works, written when 
he was thoroughly well and enjoyed life. 
It is a mistake, too, our author adds, to 
represent Chopin as the singer of Poland’s 
tragic fate. What his music proclaims is 
not so much grief at Russian oppression as 
the peculiar character of Slavic music in 
distinction from Germanic and Romanic. 
“Chopin, therefore, is one of the sources of 
the national currents in musical production 
which take up so much room in the second 
half of the century.” 

To these currents Dr. Riemann devotes a 
special chapter, in which 
Tchaikowsky, and Dvorak are prominently 


Rubinstein, 


discussed. In the section on the Norwe- 
gians, Grieg is referred to as ‘‘beyond doubt 
the most important of the Scandinavian 
composers after Gade.’ But surely Grieg is 
infinitely more original than Gade, whose 
music is now as antiquated as most of 
Mendelssohn’s, whereas Grieg’s is only just 
beginning to be estimated at its true value, 
and is exerting an unmistakable influence 
on not a few of the younger composers, in- 
cluding D’Albert, Pugno, Paderewski, and 
MacDowell. He has created the latest har- 
monic atmosphere in music, and this at- 
mosphere is much more Griegian than Nor- 
wegian. While Grieg doubtless has the charm 
of local or national color, he has borrowed 
much less from Norwegian folksong than is 
commonly supposed. His most character- 
istic songs are those in the third and fourth 
volumes of the Peters edition; these appear 
to us even more inspired and original than 
the early ones concerning which Dr. Rie- 
mann justly declares that they “speak a 
tone-language reminding one of Schubert in 
his greatest moments.’’ To us it seems 
a blessing that Grieg left the German 
school and founded one of his own, even 
though the German be more universal in 
character. When we travel in Norway, we 
expect the women to have a beauty peculiar 
to themselves; why not the composers too? 

One of the features which distinguish 
Dr. Riemann’s history most favorably from 
the works of his predecessors is that he 
first assigns to Liszt the prominence 
that genius deserves. Of the four books 
into which his volume of 816 pages is divid- 
ed, the third is headed ‘“Epoche Wagner 
Liszt,” and to Liszt’s life and works he 
devotes 32 pages which are a model of 
condensation, combined with clearness and 
a sense of what is most important. A 
chapter like this, by a recognized musical 
authority, has long been a desideratum, as 
too many professionals are still in the 
habit of looking on Liszt as a mere freak 
and a law-breaker in the realm of har- 
mony. It is extremely significant, and in- 
dicative of the fact that the musical world 
“do move,” to find the leading German 
theorist of our time expounding his views 
that Liszt, harmonically, grew out of Schu- 
bert; that his boldest and most intricate 
innovations are capable of explanation and 
justification; that the ear recognizes their 
legitimacy before the eye does; that they 
reveal Liszt's intuitive comprehension of 
the most intricate formations; and that 





the study of them is highly conducive to 
the development of musical insight. 

“To be great is to be misunderstood,” 
said Emerson. The fact that Liszt, early 
in his career, tried to become the Paga- 
nini of the pianoforte created the belief 
still widely current, that, like that Italian, 
he made dazzling technical display the 
chief aim of his art. But Liszt himself 
wrote an essay, in 1841, on Paganini, in 
which he declared that thenceforth other 
and higher methods would have to be pur- 
sued to attain the greatest eminence. 
These methods he adopted in making his 
incomparable technical skill a mere means 
for the elucidation and popularization of 
the art of the great masters, from Bach to 
Chopin. To be sure, he also wrote and 
played fantasias on operatic melodies by 
tossini, Donizetti, and Bellini; but in 
these cases he chose only melodies of gen 
uine musical worth, and gave them settings 
as original and fascinating as they are 
brilliant. The catholicity of his taste en- 
abled him to recognize beauty in all 
branches of the art; as our author puts it 
“As interpreter and teacher Liszt manifest- 
ed an exemplary universality and a pre- 
viously unknown capacity for entering in- 
to the peculiarities of the most widely 
separated epochs, styles, and individuali- 
ties.” This same gift enabled him to be- 
come the apostle of Hungarian music, 
though he did not devote himself to it till 
he was thirty years old. 

Our orchestral conductors, who have so 
long favored Berlioz and ignored Liszt, will 
do well to read Dr. Riemann’s remarks on 
Liszt’s superiority to Berlioz, both as a 
creative musician and in his treatment of 
programme music (pp. 365-369, 548). To 
the subject of programme music, naturally 
a good many pages are devoted in this 
book. Raff's, Richard Strauss’s, and Wag- 
ner’s relations to it are fully discussed 
The treatment of Wagner in general is as 
satisfactory as that of Liszt, and use is 
made of the latest contributions to the 
subject. Brahms, Bruckner, and R. Strauss 
have a chapter to themselves. Brahms sus- 
tained the Beethoven’ tendencies, while 
Bruckner transplanted Wagnerian prac 
tices to the concert-hall—where they do not 
belong—and therefore failed. Strauss be- 
gan as an absolute musician of the Beet 
hoven-Brahms persuasion; but in 1885 he 
“shed his skin’ and went over to the 
camp of the programme musicians. The 
last two hundred pages of the ‘History’ 
contain a bewildering profusion of names 
of minor musicians, and a few great ones 
in Germany, France, England, America, and 
elsewhere. The school of the ‘Young Ital- 
ians,’’ which made so much noise a few 
years ago, is disposed of (p. 739) as entire- 
ly a thing of the past, and Mascagni's 
“Cavalleria Rusticana”’ is characterized as 


“ 


a tragic operetta.” 


TWO TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK 
DRAMATISTS.—I. 

The Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus, render- 
ed into English verse by Edwyn Robert 
Bevan. London: David Nutt 1902 

The Comedies of Edited, 
translated, and explained by Benjamin 
Bickley Rogers. (1X., The Frogs. X. The 
Ecclesiazusae). London: George Bell & 
Sons; New York: Macmillan. 1902. 

Mr. Bevan, in his preface, expresses the 


tri stophane 8. 
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opinion that no worthy rendering of the 
“Prometheus” has yet appeared In English, 
and herein we must agree with him Dean 
Plumptre’s and Miss Swanwick’s are schol- 
arly, but somewhat pedestrian and unin- 
spired. Mrs. Browning indulged in freaks 
and mannerisms and careless feminine em- 
broideries, till it is no wonder that she 
shocked poor FitzGerald beyond the bounds 
of decency, and involved her husband in a 
corresponding indecency of retallation 


Such fits sometimes possess celestial minds 


We cannot go so far as to agree with Mr 
Bevan when he modestly mndemns himself 
and is ready to consign his own experiment 


to the list of failures. He has sketched in 
his preface a sensibl and well-founded 
theory of the pattert ind methods which 


a translator should follow in dealing with 


this great poem: and he has illustrated his 
theory by producing unquestionably the 
most satisfactory version that has yet ap 
peared This should win respectful at 


Greek drama in Eng h, h would make 
t ba of } vl hat of th El al h- 
n drama p ed of Elizabethan « 
nt ities: he would give tt more of 
elemental breadth and mplicity by a 
proximation to the language of the Bible,’ 


and in the espe illvy elaborate and so0- 


horous passages, it might echo and reeall 
the sound of Milton This is surely a pro 
gramme well laid out, and, for the “Prome- 
theus,”’ especially appropriat: That poem 
must have breathed an archaic air to the 


Greeks who first listened to it and saw it 


acted: the translator of the Book o lob 
might ha lealt wort? th a lar pe 
tion of the play, and the remainder might 
afely be entrusted to the vocabulary (and 
tyle, so far as it is imitable) of Shaksy 
and Milton As an Englishman, M Bevan 
assumsé that the language of the Bible fs 
still familiar to the ear and to the asso 
clation of hi pub ind even in our 
own country we may fairly mak the as 
umption for any put hich will tro 
ble itself to read a rendering of: the 
“Promethet Bound " We cannot answer 
absolutely for the demo icy which listens 
vith apt e to “The Old Oaken Bucket" 
and the fatigue grammar of the dialect 
poem. But the subtle and composite magic 
of the style which, tn Tennyson and Swin 
burne, draws its enchantment from the ! 
fashioned sources ill, beyond question 
works it pell over many readers on both 
sides of the water These fibres ars oO 
wrought into the ibrie of our nineteenth 
century poetry, that it i is yet a lit 
antastic to inquire how soon the ge 

tion will come for whom the spell will van- 


ish, and the threads of which it is woven 


will be frayed out and forgotten It may 
come, perhaps, before the coal flelds are ex 
hausted. If, as some ingenious 8} hit 

the oracle is growing dumb, yet, as litera 


ture simply, it must long survive; as Eng 
lish literature it might be taught and read 
in our school without let or hindran 
when its authority as a divine voice had 
ceased entirely. 

Mr. Bevan throws out the tr 
plausible ugKe on tl tl present 


exactly the literary period which 


fitted and tempered to produce an ideal and 


final translation of the Greek poet Ou 
age, he remarks, displays 
of imitative manner’; if it cannot produce, 


“a great vatiet, 
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it possesses, at any rate, an unprecedent- 
ed power of reproduction.” And this is cer- 
tainly, in a manner, true. Anybody and 
everybody has the knack of versifying—it 
is exercised by one’s butcher and baker and 
candlestick-maker. There are, in the 
United States alone, we are credibly as- 
sured by a lady with a turn for statistics, 
“more than twelve hundred poetesses,’’ and 
most of these write better verses than ‘he 
late Mrs. Hemans. They publish, too, and 
their friends frequently read their verses. 
It is not by such aid, perhaps, that the final 
and permanent version of the Greek mas- 
ters in poetry will be made; and Mr. Bevan, 
we presume, is not thinking of these when 
he suggests that it might be brought about 
by the coéperation of many minds, in which 
“the idiosyncracies of each would find cor- 
rection.”’ The King James’s Bible is. of 
course, the weightiest proof that such col- 
laboration may result in the most precious 
literature. For the literary syndicate 
which our author ingenuously suggests, we 
should name Mr. Swinburne as honorary 
President, and Mr. Bevan himself as one 
of the collaborators. 

While we have our doubts about che la- 
bors of the syndicate and the accepiance 
of Mr. Swinburne, we are quite serious 
about the value of Mr. Bevan’s services. 
His translation, if not entirely adequate-—— 
and no one understands better than he how 
impossible it is in such a task to attain 
one’s standard—is much more than accu- 
rate and scholarly; it is eloquent, strong, 
sonorous, the work of a trained and dex- 
terous artist, who has, besides the proper 
literary equipment, the poetic sense and the 
poetic touch. It reads well, it deciaims 
well, and it should be read aloud to be 
thoroughly appreciated. The test of such 
work is that it should be effective in 
masses and as a whole, and this test the 
translation will bear. We cannot, of course, 
prove this by quotation, but there are sin- 
gle lines and felicities of detail of which 
we may permit ourselves a specimen. Here 
are some samples of that sententious ‘“Sty- 
chomythy,”’ so dear to the Grecian heart, 
which are faithful to the best Elizabethan 
manner, and yet free from the irritating 


effect of mere dexterous imitation: 
KRATOS 
Lose not thy labour on what helps nowise. 
HEPHAISTOS. 
Woe worth the cursed cunning of these hands. 
KERATOS, 
Why curse thy craft? that, surely, to plain thinking, 
Is innocent altogether of this coil. 
HEPHALSTOS, 
This arm at least it were a task to free. 
KRATOS. 
Now pin thou this as surely. Let him learn, 
Wise as be is, there is One of nimbler wit. 
HN RPHAIBTOS. 
Such binding none could censure--save the bound, 
And again 
OK EKANOS 
But for the will, for making the adventure, 
Were one the worse? If thou see'st loss, declare it. 
PROMETHEUSB, 
Superfluous patos and fond simplicity. 
OK BANOS, 
Suffer that ill to cleave to me; ‘tle gain 


To be simple seeming, belog simply good. 


PROMETHUEUS., 
The folly will be written down to me. 


If we have any quarrel with Mr. Bevan's 
method it is that he has fettered himself a 
little by the closeness with which he fol- 
lows his author, line by line. The number 
of lines in the English and the Greek is, 


we believe, exactly the same. We must 





call this numerical fidelity a foible, though 
it leans to virtue’s side, There is no par- 
ticular objection to it, except that it in- 
volves an acrobatic feat. Solvitur ambulan- 
do; and Mr. Bevan has solved it so grace- 
fully that it is only when the choruses are 
reached that the feat obtrudes itself upon 
the attention. The roll and swing of the 
closing anapests are caught and suggested 
with that power which Mr. Swinburne has 
taught us is native to the cadences of our 
own language. We doubt whether Mr. 
Swinburne would have closed the stanzas 
with a paremiac, which sounds like putting 
a brake on a rapid drag; and he _ surely 
would not have closed the grandiose final 
strophe containing the splendid and curious- 
ly accurate prophecy of a disaster like that 
of Pelée, with the weak line 
“behold me 
Ilow I suffer outrageous things!’’ 
This is what comes of hyper-fidelity, steered 
by the exigencies of rhyme. But it is a 
lapse altogether exceptional; and here, on 
the other hand, is a specimen which does 
justice to Aeschylus as well as to the work- 
manship of Mr. Bevan. 
PROMETHEUS. 


Or ever his lips had let it go, 
I knew his burden; that foe of foe 
Should suffer evil is no new law. 
Light on me now the writhen hair 
Of a flame two-edged; let all the air 
Be lash’d with levin, with passion grieved 
Of winds exasperate, earth up-heaved 
From her roots by the inly-prison'd flaw! 
Let him mingle a welter of bitter brine, 
The froth of the seas, with the paths divine 
Of the heavenly stars; down quick let him fling me 
Where the face of the day is blotted and blacken’d, 
By a might that masters, and twirls unslacken’d; 
To death can he nowise bring me. 
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Views and Reviews: Art. By W. E. Hen- 
ley. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1902. 


If people who have nothing to say would 
say it, silence would be less often dis- 
turbed. If all that was not worth writing 
remained unprinted, the task of the re- 
viewer would be less wearisome. Under 
such blessed circumstances, the present 
Life of Reynolds would hardly have ap- 
peared at all. The author announces it as 
“an attempt at achieving something on the 
one part less bulky, and on the other 
part less meagre, than the lives . . 
heretofore published.”” As to number of 
pages, this ideal is perhaps attained; but 
nothing could well be more positively mea- 
gre or more relatively bulky than this vol- 
ume if the amount of interesting infor- 
mation and enlightening comment is taken 
as the measure. There are very few plums 
in the pudding, and a sample will show 
the quality of the duff. Chapter vili. opens 
with this paragraph: 

“The year 1770 was one of great po- 
litical excitement, which in London went 
to the cry of ‘Wilkes and Liberty!’ In it 
took place the resignation of the Grafton 
Administration, which included many of 


the friends of Reynolds. The authorship 
of ‘Junius’ was the question of the hour, 


and, though three of the men on whom 
the daring Letters were fathered, Barrie, 
Burke, and Shelburne, had in their day 
sat to Reynolds, it was now no time for 
politicians to sit for their portraits, but 
the Lady Mayoress of London, who was 
the wife of one of the foremost of them 
—Beckford’s Beckfordian successor, Treco- 
thick—sat to Reynolds.” 


That is all. The next paragraph skips to 
an entirely different subject, and we are 
told nothing about this portrait of the 
“Lady Mayoress’’—not even where it is 
or if it has been engraved. 

The fact is that no life could have been 
more uneventful than that of Sir Joshua. 
It was essential to his business as a por- 
trait-painter that he should be on good 
terms with everybody, and his somewhat 
cold temperament made it easy for him to 
abstain from politics and almost every 
other activity except painting. His pock- 
et-books give us a record of his sitters 
and their sittings day by day, but this is 
valuable only as it is used to settle the 
dates of his work and to explain the evo- 
lution of his style. Otherwise, a bare cata- 
logue, or the pocket-books themselves 
printed without comment, would be as val- 
uable as the “bulky” works of Taylor and 
Leslie. 

What little criticism of man or painter is 
here attempted is for the most part mere 
twaddle. Here is an instance: ‘An unplea- 
sant story has it that it needed the bribe 
of £500 to induce him in 1787 to promise 
to contribute three pictures to Boydell’s 
Shakespeare Gallery.’’ What, in the name of 
common sense, is there “unpleasant” in 
the fact that he expected to be paid for 
his professional work? And why is his 
very moderate price to be called a “‘bribe’’? 
On p. 121 is reproduced a blunder of Les- 
lie’s—a blunder which it is surprising that 
a painter should have made, and one which 
seems, as is the way of such blunders, 
likely to be immortal. Dr. Beattie had ex- 
pressed his pleasure in watching, in a 
mirror, the progress of his portrait, where- 
upon, “Leslie comments: ‘Sir Joshua was 
painting from the refleetion in the glass— 
his usual practice.’’’ Now, apart from the 
inherent improbability of a portrait-paint- 
er’s habitually reversing the features and 
gesture of his sitters, there is one con- 
sideration which shows the impossibility 
of Leslie’s explanation. If Sir Joshua was 
painting from the mirror, he must have 
faced it, in which case Dr. Beattie would 
have seen nothing in the glass but the 
back of the canvas, although he might pos- 
sibly have seen the picture itself by direct 
vision. Reynolds undoubtedly had a mir- 
ror behind him that he might occasionally 
see his work reversed, thus getting a fresh 
notion of it when his mind and eye had 
become jaded—a “usual practice” with 
many painters besides himself. 

The illustrations of the volume are al- 
most uniformly reproduced from engrav- 
ings, and have, therefore, no value beyond 
that of memoranda of composition. On the 
whole, there is nothing in the book to re- 
lieve it of the charge of superfluity. Why 
could we not have had a cheap reprint of 
Armstrong instead? 


The ‘Landseer’ of this series is composed 
on the same lines as the ‘Reynolds,’ but is 
somewhat better. There is the same chron- 
ological treatment of pictures, in lieu of 
biographical detail which is wanting, but 





there is more description of the pictures 
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mentioned and something approaching criti- 
cism, and there is a better picture of the 
man. Some of the anecdotes are entertain- 
ing, and the matter is all less hackneyed. 
The illustrations are again almost all from 
engravings, but this is of less importance 
in the case of a literary painter like Land- 
seer, who had nothing in common with the 
great masters but technical facility. The 
question in this case is rather whether the 
thing was worth doing at all than whether 
it is done in the right way. 

Mr. Cadness is evidently a practical de- 
signer, but it cannot be said that he has 
produced a practical book on design. There 
are useful hints in it, and bits of good 
advice, but, as a whole, it is fragmentary, 
rambling, and unsatisfactory. Delivered by 
word of mouth to a class of students, and 
taken in connection with class work and 
individual criticism, it may have answered 
its purpose well enough; for the solitary 
student it takes far too much for granted, 
and is likely to prove confusing rather than 
helpful. Whether the book ever has been 
or ever can be written, on any other sub- 
ject than perspective, from which the 
practical student of any branch of art could 
derive any real instruction, is, after all, 
more than doubtful, though he may, of 
course, get much assistance from books of 
plates of costume, ornament, or what not. 
His teaching he must continue to get di- 
rectly from a master. 

Except that he is a man with a robust 
interest in himself, to whom nothing that he 
has ever done or said can cease to be en- 
tertaining, it is difficult to see why Mr. 
Henley should have cared to reprint nine- 
tenths of the present volume. Not that it 
is bad—much of it is, for what it is, ex- 
ceptionally good; but, after all, it is hack 
work. The matter is collected for the most 
part from various catalogues of various 
exhibitions where another man would have 
been content to let it lie. We all know 
the kind of brief ‘‘appreciation,’’ semi- 
critical, semi-biographical, which is ex- 
pected in such publications. Mr. Henley is 
too vigorous and self-confident a personali- 
ty to be commonplace even in the execution 
of such tasks. He is sometimes illumina- 
tive, often sound, generally bumptious, and 
always picturesque; but a hundred-odd 
pages of such notes, many of them mere 
paragraphs, present a patchy and unsatis- 
fying aspect. So to present them is, per- 
haps, in the author’s own words, ‘“‘to take 
one’s self more seriously than he may do 
that would sit well with posterity.” 

Two longer essays, “A Note on Romanti- 
cism,’’ with which it opens, and ‘“‘A Critic of 
Art”? with which it closes, go near to take 
the little book from the category in which 
we have ventured to place it. The first 
deals more with literature than with paint- 
ing, and rather fails in grasp of the es- 
sential nature of the Romantic revolution 
in the latter art, but is readable and in- 
teresting enough. The second is a hearty 
tribute of admiration and personal friend- 
ship for the late R. A. M. Stevenson which 
it is good to have. It would be almost 
altogether admirable but for the hint of a 
sneer at the other Stevenson, whose name 
Mr. Henley rather unnecessarily persists in 
spelling “Lewis.” 





The Principles of Logic. By Herbert Austin 
Aikins. Henry Holt & Co. 1902. 8vo, 
pp. 489. 

Amid the flood of logical treatises that 
gushes from the press, passes under our no- 
tice, and soon vanishes in the ground-mist, 
this book is distinguished by some slight 
differences from the uniform color of the 
general mass. We seem to detect in it the 
beginnings of a more living and effective 
thought. It is by no means a scientific 
treatise devoted to the exposition of the 
theory of scientific reasoning. It is didac- 
tic mainly, and extremely elementary-- 
spoon-food for the puerile mind. The author 
is influenced most by Venn’s helpful (though 
often mistaken) work with a somewhat simi- 
lar title. He has studied Mill and Jevons. 
He has picked up an idea or two from Lotze. 
But the authors he seems most to esteem 
are of the grade of Whately and Minto. He 
declares his intention of treating logic in a 
thoroughly objectivistic manner. 

Perhaps our readers would like to know 
what is meant by an objectivist treatment. 
We will explain. Every man who sits down 
to write a logic, unless he is to content 
himself with copying right and left without 
regard to consistency, as many do, must 
ask himself, ‘‘What am I to set up as the 
criterion by which to distinguish good rea- 
soning from bad?’’ Good reasoning is rea- 
soning which conduces to the truth; and 
every single act of reasoning feels itself 
to be pursuing a general method conducive 
to the truth. This indisputable fact sug- 
gests the objectivistic criterion according 
to which, in order to determine whether a 
given reasoning is good or bad, one must 
examine whether, from the nature of things, 
the method which the reasoning under- 
stands itself to follow must lead to 
the truth, supposing that there is any 
such thing as attainable truth, and 
supposing that it leads to any conclu- 
sion at all; and the method must lead to 
the truth in the sense in which the reason- 
ing understands that this method leads to 
the truth. With more or less consciousness 
and consistency, oftener less than more, the 
mass of English logicians stand upon that 
ground. The Germans, on the other hand, 
regard our instinctive judgments of rational- 
ity to be the ultimate criterion. That which 
a man’s reason deliberately approves is ipso 
facto good reasoning. This is the subjec- 
tivist position. 

The subjectivist says to the objectivist, 
“So you distrust the instinct of rationality? 
To what, then, do you resort in order to 
establish or overthrow the validity of rea- 
soning? Why, to reasoning itself! How, 
then, do you know that this critical reason- 
in is valid? Even if I grant you that it is 
so, what informs you of this? Nothing but 
the instinct of rationality, par die! So, 
then, you only come back to our criterion 
after an aimless beating round. You are 
compelled at last, willy-nilly, to place your 
trust in the instinet of rationality. Besides, 
your critical reasoning requires premises. On 
what do they rest? On experience, say you. 
Experience presents itself in the formofper- 
cepts; but premises are propositions, and so 
of a different nature from percepts. More- 
over, not all your premises can be percep- 
tual judgments. One, at least, must be more 
general. What can assure you of the truth 
of that, if you refuse to trust to instinct?’ 

To this the English logician replies, “I 
aim not skilled in your artifictal instruments 





of thought; so, if you please, we will con- 
sider the very facts themselves. You speak 
of man’s having an instinct of rationality 
I suppose you mean that a man is some 
times constrained to believe a thing with 
out being able to savy distinctly how he 
constrained, and that among the things 
which he is so constrained to believe is that 
numerous consequences are reasonable 
this is your meaning. then when you talk 
of ‘trusting’ to the instinet of rationality 
you mean that we should acknowledge that 
we cannot help regarding a consequence a 
perfectly evident. When we are under such 
compulsion, it is altogether out of our powe: 
to have the smallest shade of doubt; and 
we seem to see plainly that we never could 
be brought to doubt it. To call the recog- 
nition that a proposition seems beyond all 
possible doubt and perfectly evident ‘trust,’ 
and to give this as a reason for following 
my first impressions of rationality in case 
where I can and do entertain doubt, is 

if you were to say to a man who had been 
compelled to surrender his watch to a high 
wayman, that, since he has already ‘trusted 
the highwayman with his watch, he wiil 
behave inconsistently if he refuses to go bal! 
for him when the police catch him A\ 
man's voluntary conduct cannot be com 
promised by anything beyond his contro! 
To ask whether a given method of reasoning 
is good or bad is either mere pretence, or it 
implies a doubt whether the reasoning tb« 
good or not; and such criticism is idle unles 
the man has some control over his reason 
ings. In fact, it is next door to absurd to 
say he has a doubt and yet can exercise no 
control over his thought The moment he 
sees room for doubt, he does doubt: and to 
ask him to decide according to the prompt 
ing of instinct, which is, more probably, a 
loose association of ideas, is to ask him 
surrender reason altogether.”’ 

That is the way in which the lispute 
stands at this moment; the German not yet 
apparently, having taken cognizance o 
what has been said only out of Cermany 
We can, however, imagine the discussion to 
be carried a few steps further, somewhat a 
follows: 

The German: “But after ail, why not 
trust to the instinct of rationality? You 
know that instinct is incomparably keene: 
and surer than reason.” 

The Englishman: “Would you counsel the 
entire abandonment of reason? If you are 
only thinking of cases in which the dicta 
of instinct are imperative and unconditior 
al, I have already admitted that then ther: 
is no option, for the proposition which 
stinct so urges upon us appears evident 
But what if uninstructed instinet hould 
say, ‘I incline to prefer method A 
method B,’ while whispering, as she alwa 
does in those cases if you listen well, ‘but 
really, you must not trust to me’; whil 
reason, on her side, makes it clearly eviden! 
that, in the long run, method B must lead 
to the truth, and there is nothing in the 
nature of things to prevent method A from 
going hopelessly wrong?” 

The German: “You English are for ever 
talking of the ‘long run.’ What is this ‘long 
run’?’’ 

The Englishman: “It is a succession 
instances, as they present themselves in ¢ 
perience, indefinitely long, yet not « niles 

The German: “Well, I might, perbay ad 
mit that pure science, which can afford 


wait a century, or, if need be, five centurl 
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or indeed any time not endless, before com- 
ing to a conclusion, might trust to reason’s 
‘long run,’ provided instinct, on reconsider- 
ation, compels it to do so. But how about 
an individual who has to make up his mind 
promptly concerning a practical proposi- 
tion, and be ready to act wnen the occasion 
arises?” 

The Englishman: “The individual should 
consider that his case is of insignificant im- 
portance in comparison with countless oth- 
er cases.”’ 

The German: ‘Yes, yes; we know how 
lofty is your British altruism, especially 
when it happens to be altruistic altruism; 
but the practical man had better do what 
his instinct teaches him is reasonable with- 
out regard to your objectivistic logic.” 

The Englishman: “Equally without re- 
gard to your subjectivistic logic; unless he 
is to do what he likes not because he likes, 
but because your system teaches that he 
likes to do as he likes.” 

This explanation will serve to show what 
the strictly objectivistic treatment is that 
Professor Aikins professes to adhere to. 
We shall not pretend to be neutral. We 
think that the objectivistic method is the 
only way of enlightening instinct; and that 
wherever logical rules are to be of any use, 
they must be rules of objectivistic logic. 
But Mr. Aikins professes to strike an orig- 
inal path only in applying the objectivistic 
method to necessary reasonings, where no 
rules of logic are needed—for that which is 
evident cannot be made more so. More- 
over, he chiefly has in view practical reas- 
onings where men must be guided by in- 
stinct or lose all claim to good _ sense. 
Neither is Mr. Aikins at all consistently ob- 
If he had not told us so, we 
never should have discovered that he made 
any endeavor to be so. He talks of “the three 
laws of thought’ in the good old way, the 
somewhat obsolescent way. He speaks of 
“the test of Inconceivability’; thus making 
it something to be trusted to, and thus sur- 
rendering the key to the English position. He 
ought to have said, “I will not make incon- 
ceivability a test; but whatever, with all my 
efforts, I cannot entertain the smallest 
doubt of, I won’t pretend to criticise.’’ The 
best we can say is, that the author appears 
to recognize, in some measure, the futility 
of the common books, and makes some en- 
deavors to do better. Whether it be from 
immaturity, insufficient reading and reflec- 
tion, or lack of vigor of thought, he has not 
succeeded to any striking extent. But he 
writes in an agreeable style and makes him- 
self intelligible to every boy. There is a 
list of exercises filling nearly sixty pages 
of fine print; and many of these are very 
There is also a sufficient in- 


jectivistic. 


good indeed. 
dex, 


A Short History of Germany. By Ernest F. 


Henderson. Two volumes. Pp. xii, 617, 
vili, 171. The Macmillan Co. 1902. 
The antiquary studies the past for its 


own sake: 
making the present intelligible. 
ent is perhaps not more 
foundly, but in more directions, by the near 
past than by the remote; and in historical 


the historian, for the purpose of 
The pres- 


influenced, pro- 


writing it is as legitimate as it.is usual to 


describe the remote past with relative 
brevity and to amplify the narrative as it 
approaches the present. Mr. Henderson, 
however, in his ‘Short History of Ger 


many,’ earries this method further than is 





defensible without some indication, in the 
title of the work, of his plan of treatment. 
To the period or periods from the battle 
in the Teutoburg forest to the election of 
Rudolf of Hapsburg as Emperor—nearly 
thirteen centuries—he gives but one-eighth 
of his total space, and in another eighth 
he conveys the reader through almost two 
and a half centuries, and down to Martin 
Luther. At this point the method of pre- 
sentation changes almost abruptly. Room 
is found for careful characterization of 
leading persons and for illustrative details. 
To the period that begins with the posting 
of the ninety-five theses and ends with the 
Peace of Augsburg (1517-1555) even more 
space is allotted than to the longer and 
more recent period within which the nar- 
rower Germany attained Constitutional 
government and national unity (1815-1871). 
In reality, therefore, Mr. Henderson’s work 
is a history of Germany from 1517 to 1871, 
with an introductory sketch covering the 
preceding fifteen centuries. 

This introductory sketch is not nearly so 
well done as is the remainder of the work. 
It is, of course, much more difficult to write 
history at the rate of ten or twenty pages 
to the century than at the rate of two 
hundred pages to the century; but the thing 
can be done if the writer is able to discern 
the chief trend of events, and has the cour- 
age to suppress or put in the background 
all facts of secondary importance. Oddly 
enough, Mr. Henderson has displayed this 
ability and courage much more conspicu- 
ously in the chief part of his work than in 
the introduction. His history of Germany 
from 1517 to 1648 is almost exclusively a 
history of the Reformation and the religious 
wars; from 1648 to 1871 it is practically a 
history of the rise and aggrandizement of 
Prussia. In the introduction we grope 
vainly for any such leading motives. These 
might well have been found in the gradual 
formation of a German nationality, and in 
the persistent but unsuccessful effort to 
give to this nationality a satisfactory po- 
litical organization. We do not say that 
these tendencies are not set forth; but 
they are not set in the right relief, chiefly 
because this part of the work is cumbered 
with details improper to so brief a sketch. 
Moreover, the author’s treatment of the 
Middie Ages is unsympathetic and one-sid- 
ed. He does not make the reader under- 
stand the historical necessity of feudalism; 
he does not appear to appreciate the his- 
torical mission of the Roman Church, nor 
the immense services it rendered to Ger- 
many and to Europe. He impresses upon 
the reader only the absurdities and oppres- 
sions of a decadent feudalism and the 
abuses of a corrupt church. The best that 
can be said of this part of the work is that 
the author is familiar with recent German 
work—at least with purely historical work 
-and that, as regards the naked facts, he 
is accurate. If he were more familiar with 
the historical invegtigations of German 
lawyers and economists, his construction of 
the facts would, we think, be sensibly modi- 
fied, and his presentation of the medizwval 
church and the feudal state would gain in 
clearness of outline and in solidity. 

The deficiencies of this introduction are 
the more to be regretted because they may 
prematurely discourage readers who would 
find the body of the work both profitable 
and enjoyable. Those who wish to get what 
is really best in the book will do well to 





begin at page 228 of the first volume, with 
the chapter entitled “German Life on the 
Eve of the Reformation.” It is at this 
point that the conscientious reader who 
has begun at the beginning and has not 
fallen out on the road, loses’the sense of 
being crammed with imperfectly elucidated 
facts. Not only are the central movements 
of German history since 1517 brought out 
in bold relief, but the story is made inter- 
esting. Mr. Henderson has no mean power 
of characterization, and the leading per- 
sonages not only are in most cases justly 
estimated, but are vividly presented. He 
has also a keen appreciation of dramatic 
situations, and is not afraid to give it play. 
If his style is somewhat journalistic, it is 
on the whole good of its kind. Purists will 
be shocked by the omnipresent split infini- 
tive, and a critic need not be a purist to be 
pained when ‘‘flown” is treated as the past 
participle of the verb to flow (vol. ii., p. 
391). There is also a redundancy of purely 
decorative adjectives. These, however, are 
minor blemishes in writing that has the 
positive merits of making the author’s 
meaning clear and of holding the reader’s 
attention, 

As regards the substantial value of the 
work, we may repeat what was said of the 
introduction, that the author is familiar 
with the recent literature, and we may add 
that for the period subsequent to 1517 he 
has evidently done considerable work itn the 
sources, especially in memoirs. Here again, 
however, the economic basis of the histori- 
cal development is not always sufficiently 
emphasized, and matters of public law are 
in many cases treated with a vagueness that 
suggests the caution of uncertainty. Diplo- 
matic negotiations, also, especially where 
legal questions are involved, are rather 
hazily sketched, and sometimes the techni- 
cal point at issue is not brought out. It is 
quite possible that the author’s apprecia- 
tion of these matters is more precise than 
his treatment shows: it is conceivable that 
he is afraid of wearying his readers if he 
calls upon them for any exact thinking. If 
this is the ground of his superficiality, we 
think that he has committed an error of 
judgment. Those who wish really to under- 
stand things have rights which a serious 
author should not disregard, and readers of 
the other sort will slide over technicalities 
with little friction. 

Mr. Henderson’s point of view is Protes- 
tant and Prussian, but the Protestant bias, 
in his case, is not so strong as the Prus- 
sian. He fails, indeed, to do full justice 
to the Roman Church, but he does not fajl 
to show up the weak sides of the Protes- 
tant Reformation and of the reformers. “His 
leaning toward Prussia makes him’ more 
one-sided, and his construction of modern 
German history is essentially the same as 
Treitschke’s. He takes Frederick the 
Great’s Silesian claims much more serious- 
ly than they were taken by that monarch 
himself, and his attitude toward William 
I. and Bismarck is one of complete sym- 
pathy. The victorious cause, however, has al- 
ways a presumption in its favor, and it usu- 
ally pleases not only the gods, but also the 
historians. Mr. Henderson’s book is cer- 
tainly the best work in English for the pe- 
riod which he really covers—from the be- 
ginning of the Reformation to the estab- 
lishment of the new German Empire. , 

The work is fairly, though not exhaus- 
tively, indexed, and there is, at the end of 
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each volume, an excellent chronological ta- 
ble. This serves in some cases to correct 
misleading passages in the text. For ex- 
ample, the author states that, in the au- 
tumn of 1869, it became known that the 
Spanish throne had been offered to Prince 
Leopold (vol. ii., p. 418). As nothing is said 
of the Prince’s refusal, nor of the final 
offer and acceptance, in the summer of 
1870, the reader might naturally infer that 
the French agitation against the candi- 
dacy continued all through the winter of 
1869-70 and the following spring. Of course, 
the earlier offers, of which there were sev- 
eral, were known to the French Govern- 
ment, but the French people heard nothing 
of the matter until July; and the brief 
popular agitations which preceded and ac- 
companied the negotiations at Ems were 
confined to the first part of that month. The 
chronological table speaks only of Prince 
Leopold’s acceptance, July 3, 1870, and of 
the chief diplomatic events which follow- 
ed. Dates are too sparingly given in the 
text. It would greatly help the reader if 
they were freely inserted in connection 
with the marginal notes which indicate the 
contents of each paragraph. There are 
eight good maps. That which shows the 
growth of Prussia to 1806 would be more 
useful if the territory acquired by the Ho- 
henzollerns before 1640 were made distinct, 
either by shading or by color, and not left 
in the same blank white as the territories 
which were not and did not become Prus- 
sian. 


b a 


William Hazlitt. By Augustine Birrell. 
[English Men of Letters.] New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 1902. 


Landor’s comment on Hazlitt: “His books 
are delightful to read; pleasant always, 
often elegant and affecting in the extreme. 
But I don’t get much valuable criticism out 
of him’’—probably embodies a final ver- 
dict. Hazlitt’s books are most agreeable 
reading—fresh, vigorous, vivid, full of happy 
touches, often eloquent, and always sincere; 
yet somehow they leave in the mind no seed 
that germinates. They never get below 
the surface of things. The secret is that 
Hazlitt is an impressionist. In neither 
philosophy, art, nor literature did he have 
any fixed principles or guiding lines; his 
criticisms are but happy expressions of the 
way the book, the play, the picture struck 
him at the moment, and the associations it 
called up; and he would probably have been 
indignant if called upon to give a reason 
for his likes or dislikes. When we find a 
professed literary critic grouping Campbell 
and Rogers as of the same school, and sig- 
nalling Homer, the Bible, Dante, and Ossian 
as four of the supreme poems of the world, 
we should close his book at once and finally 
if we believed that these were the conclu- 
sions of his sober judgment. But they are 
nothing of the sort. In the one case, some- 
thing in each of the two poets struck him 
as “timid”; in the other, he happened at 
the moment to be under the impression of 
the misty, grandiose semi-sublimity of the 
bard of cloudy Morven. These impressions 
he mistook for well-weighed judgments— 
“sinewy convictions” he calls them some- 
where—and they were proof against rea- 
soning or fact. Having hailed Bonaparte 
as the champion.of human freedom and the 
foe of kings, not even that champion’s de- 
struction of popular liberties, nor his as- 





sumption of the tinsel and trappings of a 
histrionic imperialism, nor his attempted 
foundation of parasitic dynasties of mush- 
room monarchs, could shake his votary’s 
constant devotion. 

His few friendships, his many enmities, 
were of much the same sort. To him the 
world teemed with Doctor Fells. And he 
had a most biting tongue, and the shrewdest 
knack at finding the joint in the harness 
and the tender spot in the hide. He even 
brought the gentle Lamb to the verge of ex- 
asperation; yet we find him, in a letter to 
Hunt, wondering why ‘‘everybody has such 
a dislike to me.” 

Of Hazlitt’s not very eventful life, Mr. 
Birrell has given a candid, vivacious, and 
extremely readable account. William Haz- 
litt was born in 1778, his father being a 
Unitarian minister, who, having incurred 
popular animosity by his humane efforts 
in behalf of some American prisoners, mi- 
grated with his family at the close of the 
war to America, where they remained 
about four years, returning to England in 
1787. It was the wish of the father that 
William should be a minister, but for this 
he had no vocation, and remained with no 
definite aim in life until he was twenty 
years old, when he made the acquaintance 
of Coleridge, whose enchanting conversa- 
tion kindled in him a sudden passion for 
literature and philosophy. Presently he 
was seized with an intense ambition to be 
a painter, visited the great galleries, and 
worked hard until 1805, when, in a fit of 
discouragement, he laid aside his brush and 
came forward as a writer on philosophical 
and political subjects. There was no liv- 
ing to be made out of these; so we next 
find him a Parliamentary reporter, and 
then a dramatic critic, thus feeling his 
way to his real vocation, which was that 
of essayist, or ‘“‘professor of things in gen- 
eral.” His criticisms, as discursive lit- 
erary papers, were excellent, but they 
dealt rather with the play itself than with 
its presentation on the stage. As Tal- 
fourd says, ‘“‘the players put Hazlitt out.” 
The step to essayist and miscellaneous 
writer was an easy one, and some of his 
best work appeared in Hunt’s Eraminer be- 
tween 1815-17. His brilliant but unequal 
lectures on English poets and the drama 
were delivered in the following year; and, 
though to the last degree impressionist, 
they can still be read with pleasure. He 
had now acquired a most charming style 
—flowing, easy, and vivid; at its best, lit- 
tle inferior to the incomparable  Elia’s. 
And it is oddly characteristic of his des- 
tiny to miss marks that he aimed at, and hit 
those at which he had not aimed, that the 
style which he most admired and desired to 
possess, was that of Jonathan Edwards— 
perhaps the man most unlike himself of all 
the children of men since Adam. 

Hazlitt’s aggressive liberalism and ad- 
miration for Bonaparte drew upon him the 
wrath of the truculent Gifford, who took 
every opportunity to fling at him shovel- 
fuls of his coarse vituperation, until Haz- 
litt concluded, as he says, that ‘“‘it is time 
to tell you what you are’’; which he did, 
thoroughly and delightfully, in a published 
letter which remains a monumental speci- 
men of a trouncing. 

Of Hazlitt’s matrimonial aberrations we 
shall say nothing, as the subject is neither 
edifying nor amusing, though, of course, 
not to be omitted in a biography. Mr. 





Birrell tells us enough about them, and 
not too much. Hazlitt’s last years were 
darkened by poverty and sickness His 
great work, the ‘Life of Napoleon,’ was a 


pecuniary, if not a literary, failur: He 
died, not uncheerfully, on September 18 
1830, having lived to see the downfall o” 


the hated Bourbons After all, his biog 
rapher does not go beyond the truth tn 
saying: “A life freer from greed of gain 
or taint of literary vanity is not to bh 
found in the records of English literature 


Animal Forms: A Second Book of Zodlogy 
By David S. Jordan, M.S., M.D., Ph.D 
LL.D., President of Leland Stanford Ju 
nior University, and Harold Heath, Ph.D 
Professor in Leland Stanford Junior Un 
versity. D. Appleton & Co. 8vo, pp. 258 
illustrated. 

The text of this volume is very interest 
ing and is handsomely illustrated and print 
ed. Types of the larger groups of animal 
are dissected and described; the detalis 
given are few and selected. The work “‘is 
designed to meet the needs of the beginning 
student of zodlogy.’’ The arrangement is 
good, but, proceeding from the lower to 
the higher, is perhaps better for advanced 
pupils. Naturally the beginner gathers his 
knowledge first from the highest types, 
then gradually enlarges it in the direction 
of the lower. As if in recognition of this, 
the introduction is built about the squirrel. 

Our severest criticism relates to numerous 
items that need something more than pos 
itive assertion to make them accurate and 
scientific. Thus, we are told in regard to 
the bee: “The queen may lay three thou- 
sand eggs a day, and be fully occupied 
during the three or four years that she 
lives; the drones, or males, fertilize most 
of the eggs, and arethen driven out from the 
hive, after a stay of a month or two; the 
eggs unfertilized by the drones are placed 
in large cells, and the young fed on pollen 
develop into males; the fertilized eggs may 
produce queens or workers at the discre- 
tion of the queen.’’ Entomologists say the 
eggs are laid in the breeding season, not 
through the entire year, that the queen is 
impregnated by the drone but onee, dur- 
ing her nuptial flight, and that thereafter 
she lays unfertilized eggs in drone cells 
and fertilized eggs in worker cells and in 
queen cells; discretion on the part of the 
workers in building the cells and in feed- 
ing the larve making the differences. The 
“cutworms” are classed with the millipeds 
in the crustacea; as they are the cater 
pillars of certain moths, they should be 
among the lepidoptera of the insects, On 
their raids the ants are said to capture 
plant lice and carry them into their nests 
and carefully tend them; in fact, it is whil 
the aphids are feeding on the plants that 
the ants tend them. The lancelets are said 
to live in the sand in warm seas, but th 
habits of the pelagic species are not yet 
known. The figure named “Dogfish (Squa 
lus acanthias)" has no spines on its dorsal 
fins and has an anal fin; which proves it to 
be a different species of a very different 
family. The short-nosed sturgeon in fig- 
ure 101 is not correctly identified as 
Acipenser asturio. ‘“Clinging with its tail 
head downward” is given as the habit of 
the seahorse. The under side of flounders is 
described as white, without mention of the 
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exceptions. It is asserted that the egg- 
laying time of fishes usually comes with 
the spring, but this is not the case with the 
Atlantic salmon, the dog salmon; the brook, 
lake, brown, and the blueback trouts; the 
lake whitefish and herring; the cod, tomcod, 
and others, which spawn in the fall or ear- 
ly winter. The habits of animals are said 
to depend on structure; it was the habit of 
creeping on the belly that modified the 
structure and lost the legs of snakes and 
many lizards. ‘Eyelids are present in all 
except the snakes, together with a third, 
known as the nictitating membrane’’; va- 
rious genera and families of the lizards 
have no eyelids, and few of the reptiles 
possess the third eyelid. The size of alli- 
gator eggs is likened to that of the goose 
eggs. The horned toads (lizards) are said to 
capture insects “by the aid of their long 
tongue.”’ The turtles are said to “lay sev- 
eral perfectly spherical eggs’’; some lay 
several hundred—few, if any, lay so small 
a number as several, and of some the 
eggs are not spherical. Quail and grouse 
also are said to lay several eggs; these 
birds are noted for large numbers of ¢ggs. 
The duck mole is asserted to be the only 
egg-laying mammal, and to ley but one 
egg per year; Echidna also lays eggs, and 
two is the number laid by the duck mole. 
The brown or cinnamon bear “lives on ber- 
ries and juicy herbs, while the grizzly pre- 
fers the flesh of animals which it kills’; 
a closer acquaintance with these animals 
will much reduce the value of this distinc- 
tion. The following from ‘How Species 
Originate’”’ exemplifies ease in establishing 
things that are, by means of things that 
may be: 


“One bird may have a larger bill than 
another of the same brood which excels in 
length of wing. Those best adapt- 
ed to their surroundings will have the best 
chances of survival. A premium is 
placed on length of wing or bill generation 
after generation, with the result that a 
long-billed species arises distinct from the 
long-winged which trace their ancestry 
back to the same parents.” 


An Introduction to the Bacteriological Ea- 
amination of Water. By W. H. Horrocks. 
London: J. & A, Churchill. 1901. 


The dominance of scientific thought in 
this country by German ideals and German 
methods has brought with it a certain 
neglect of the work carried on by English 
investigators. Professor Horrocks’s clear 
and complete summary of British practice 
in bacteriological water analysis furnishes 
a wholesome reminder that in sanitary 
science, at least, England still holds a pre- 
eminent position. 

The first thing which this book reveals is 
the fact that the London bacteriologist by 
no means imitates the provincialism of his 
confrére in Berlin, for it contains reviews 
of the most recent work, on the Continent 
and in America as well as at home. For 
the first time since the Franklands pub- 
lished their ‘Micro-Organisms in Water,’ 
the literature relating to the conditions 
controlling the life of bacteria in water, the 
effect of light, sedimentation, and food 
supply, and the normal bacterial content 
of waters from various sources, is brought 
fully up to date. The work of Sirotinin, 
Garré, Freudenreich, and Horrocks him- 
self on the effects of antagonism is of es- 
pecial interest. 





The quantitative analysis of water does 
not appear to have been so fully developed 
in England as in this country. In treating 
of its methods the author outlines a need- 
lessly cumbrous process of plating, but fails 
to lay emphasis on the urgent need for nu- 
tritive media of a known composition, and 
for a definite period of incubation under 
standard conditions as to temperature, 
moisture, and oxygen. It cannot be too 
often stated that the one and only essential 
in this work is constancy of conditions. It 
is by no means necessary to obtain the de- 
velopment of the largest possible propor- 
tion of the total bacteria present, but only 
to be sure that the same proportion will 
always develop when a similar water is 
tested. Towards this ideal the work of 
the American Public Health Association 
Committee has brought us measurably near 
in this country. Professor Horrocks does 
not dwell on this need for uniformity 
of method at sufficient length. His treat- 
ment of the interpretation of the results 
of the quantitative analysis is also vague 
and inconclusive. It is, of course, difficult 
to formulate any general standards. Bac- 
teriological tests are too delicate to give 
the off-hand judgments which are often 
demanded of them; but it is certain that, 
in the hands of an expert, they furnish the 
only thoroughly safe criterion of the char- 
acter of a drinking-water. For instance, 
a study of the bacterial analyses of well 
waters which, if protected from surface 
drainage, rarely show the presence of any 
intestinal bacteria, would have saved our 
author from the extreme statement that, 
“unless surrounded by at least an acre of 
virgin ground, shallow wells must be con- 
sidered its dangerous sources of supply.” 

In the treatment of the most important 
branch of water bacteriology, the qualita- 
tive analysis, Professor Horrock’s work is 
admirable. The first chapter in this section 
includes descriptions of the bacteria nor- 
mal to unpolluted waters, which are group- 
ed under twelve headings. As the attention 
of bacteriologists turns away from the vain 
attempt to fix rigid species to the more 
fruitful task of studying the limited num- 
ber of well-marked types, the question of 
grouping becomes of vital importance. Hor- 
rocks’s groups of the green, fluorescent 
bacteria, the red chromogens and the blue 
and violet chromogens, correspond to the 
same classes in the Fuller and Johnson 
scheme usually accepted in this country. 
The English observer combines the yellow 
and orange chromogens in one type, and 
adds a group for B. brunneus and other 
forms which produce a brownish color in 
nutrient media. Horrocks’s B. aquatilis 
sulcatus group corresponds to the Typhosus 
type of Fuller and Johnson, whose Proteus 
type (including B. mycoides and B. megen- 
tericus), and Subtilis type, are combined 
by Horrocks in one. Similarly, the 
Cloace type, the Liquidus type, and the 
Superficialis type of the American scheme 
are placed together. In Horrock’s Group 
VIII, are included certain forms belonging 
to the Typhosus type and the Candicans 
type of Fuller and Johnson. Finally, he 
adds special groups for the Micrococci, the 
Sarcinae, and the Spirilla. 

After the water bacteria, the sewage bac- 
teria are treated, beginning with the colon 
bacillus. In considering the significance of 
this organism, Professor Horrocks points 
out clearly the two conditions which must 





be fulfilled if it is to be used as evidence 
of the presence of sewage. First, the or- 
ganisms present must show the reactions 
of the typical B. coli and must not belong 
to the so-called para-colon groups, and, 
second, the number of colon _ba- 
cilli present must be carefully con- 
sidered. The conclusion finally drawn 
is as_ follows: “IT. would say that 
a water which contained B. coli so sparsely 
that 200 c. c. required to be tested in order 
to find it, had probably been polluted with 
sewage, but the contamination was not of 
recent date.’’ The author recommends in 
the case of such remote pollution the ex- 
amination of large quantities of water con- 
centrated by filtration through a Berkefeld 
filter. It seems to the reviewer very doubt- 
ful whether this concentration, or even the 
examination of samples as large as one 
hundred cubic centimeters, has any great 
practical sanitary value. If colon bacilli 
are found only in such small numbers, the 
chance that virulent typhoid germs are 
present must be almost infinitesimal. 


The typhoid bacillus is treated by Hor- 
rocks in great detail, and he supplements 
an excellent account of its general cul- 
tural characteristics by a full discus- 
sion of the significance of the serum test. 
In treating of the isolation of the typhoid 
bacillus from water supplies, the author 
points out the very small chance of a posi- 
tive result, quoting Wathelet, who found 
only ten colonies of B. typhi among six hun- 
dred colonies having the characters of the 
colon and typhoid groups, isolated from 
typhoid dejecta. Here should be mentioned 
also the results of Laws and Andrewes, who 
in 1894 failed to find the typhoid bacillus at 
all in the sewage of London, and isolated 
only two colonies from a long series of 
plates made from the sewage of a hospital 
containing forty typhoid patients. None of 
the positive isolations published prior to 
1897 will stand, as the differential tests used 
were inadequate. Three recent cases are 
quoted, however, in which the evidence 
seems fairly conclusive—those published by 
Kubler and Neufeld in 1899, by Genersich 
in 1899, and by Fischer and Flatau in 1901. 
The last organism, from a well at Rellingen, 
was worked out with special care. 

Three chapters which add notably to the 
value of Professor Horrocks’s book, treat of 
subjects somewhat beyond its direct scope. 
In the section ‘‘Relation of a Quantitative 
Bacteriological Analysis to Filtration of 
Water through Sand’ he considers the 
proper depth of filters, the rate of filtration, 
the frequency of scraping, the source of the 
bacteria in the effluent, and the significance 
of B. coli as a measure of purification. The 
brief chapter on nitrifying and de-nitrify- 
ing micro-organisms contains a good con- 
densed review of the history of the subject. 
Finally, to an admirable treatment of the 
question of household filters, the author 
adds some observations of his own. Freu- 
denrich, Schéfer, and other European ob- 
servers obtained the most conflicting and 
obscure results as to the growth of water 
bacteria and typhoid and _ colon bacilli 
through Pasteur and _  Berkefeld filtera 
Woodhead and Wood, and Lunt, in 1897, 
went over the whole question with great 
thoroughness, and apparently established the 
fact that (1) all filter candles, if properly 
sterilized, give a sterile filtrate on the first 
day; (2) water bacteria grow through the 
filters and appear on the second or third 
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day of using; (3) typhoid and colon bacilli 
in tap water and sewage fail te grow 
through the filters even after a long period. 
Horrocks confirms these results for the 
Pasteur filters, and concludes that “if prop- 
er care be taken to prevent the direct pas- 
sage of organisms through flaws in the ma- 
terial and imperfections in the fittings, the 
Pasteur-Chamberland filter ought to give 
complete protection from water-borne dis- 
ease.” With the Berkefeld filters, on the 
other hand, he found typhoid bacilli in the 
filtrate after nine to eleven days, when pot- 
able water was used as a medium, and after 
four days when broth cultures and sewage 
were filtered. He concludes that such filters 
must be sterilized by boiling water or sat- 
urated steam every third day. 

It is to be regretted that the valuable 
citations all through the body of the ‘Bac- 
teriological Examination of Water’ are not 
connected by reference figures with the 
titles in the bibliography, and still more 
that many of them are not represented by 
any titles in the bibliography at all. As a 
whole, however, the book is a credit to Brit- 
ish sanitary science. On the qualitative 
side it could scarcely be improved; and for 
all working water bacteriologists and teach- 
ers of sanitary bacteriology it is simply 
invaluable. 
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“Gilhooley, Lord.’’ Son! Frederick A, Stokes Co. 
SO cents. 
Hadley, S. Hi. 
H. Revell Oo. 


Text-Book of Anatomy. Mac- 


Down in Water Street. Fleming 
$1. 





Henry Holt & Co. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


Borrowed Plumes 


By OWEN SeaMAN. 16mo, $1.25. 

Mr. Seaman has been favorably compared with Cal- 
verley, and is perhaps without a superior among living 
parodists. His “Battle of the Bays” is now in {ts 
fourth edition. ‘‘ Borrowed Plumes” commences with 
a Visit of the Elizabeth of the Letters to Elizabeth in 
her German Garden. Parodies follow of Mr. Dooley, 


and of books by Hall Caine, Henry Harland, Ellen , 
Thorneycroft Fowler, John Oliver Hobbes, Mrs Humph- | 


rey Ward, Hewlett, Henry James, Sir Jot 4 5 
letertiak cco y es r John Lubbock, 


NOW READY. 


The Manor Farm 


A Novel 
By M. E. FRANCIS 


(Mrs. Francis Blundell) 





Author of “ Pastorals of Dorset.’”’ “‘ Fiander’s Widow,” 
“Yeoman Fleetwood,” etc., ete. 
With Frontispiece by Claud C. Du Pré Cooper. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, #1.50. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., New York. 





By MARGARET E. SANGSTER Just READY 


JANET WARD 


A College Girl’s Experience, at College, Among the 
Mountain Whites in Tennessee, ete. 
Of AU Book etiers $1.59 








S. CLARK, 
° 174 Fulton St., New York Cur. 
Dealer in back numbers of periodicals 


**‘SHERLOCK HOLMES.” 
Material for French conversation. Booklet to any 
address. E. ROTH, 1135 Pine St, Philadelphia. 





j 


Hornung, BE. W. The Shadow of the Rope Serib 
ners. 1.50. 

Jerome, K Paul Kelver. Dodd, Mead & Co 
$1.50 

Linn, W. A. Rob and his Gut Seribnere. $1 

Lounsbury, T. R. Shakespeare and Voltaire 
Seribners. $2. 

Martin, E. 8. Poems and Verses. Harpers. $1.28 


Mason, Caroline A Lax Christi An Outi f 
Study in India. Macmillan. 30 cents 

Meldrum, D. S he Conquest of Charlott: Dhadd 
Mead & Co. 1.50 

Millar, J. HU. The Mid-Eighteenth Century. & 
ners. $1.50 

Miyamort, Asatars A Life of Mr. Yukichi Fuk 
zawa. Tokyo: Z. P. Marnuya & Co 

Morris, H. C The Histery of the First N | 
Bank of Chicago. Chicag R. R. D ‘ & 


Sons Oo 
Norman, Henry. All the Russias. Seribneres $4 
Payne, Will. On Fortune's Road. Chicag A 

McClurg & Co. 

Rawnsley, H. D A Rambler's Note Book at tt 
» Glasgow: James Maclehose ar 

Sons; New York: Macmillan. $2 
Report of the New York Produ Exchange f 

July 1, 1901, to July 1, 1902. Published 

Exchange 
Singleton, Eather I 


anden: Ite Life and Sights 
Described by Great Wr 


ot a! 
iters Dodd, Mead & ¢ 


$1.40 
Sunday Reading for the Young, 1902 B. &J. B 
Young & 1.25 


Tennant, F. R The Origin and Propagat f 
S c. J 


' 
Sin. London Clay & Sons; New York: M 
millan. $1.10 
The Guardian of Marie Antoinette The 


Correspondence of Maria Theresa and ti 
d'Argenteau 2 vols Dodd, Mead & Co 
The Story of Lizzie MeGuire, by Herself 
A. Dickerman & Son 





Thoreau, H. Db Walden Houghton, Mifflin & © 
$3 

opee eo. 2 Musical Pastels Chicago: A. € 
McClurg & Co 2 


Watanna, Onoto. The Wootng of Wistaria H 
ers, $1.50 

Winters, Lawrence Rugs are 
Orient. The H. B. Clafiin Co 

Wiel, Alethea. The Story of er 
Towns Series.) London: J. M. Dent & ¢ 
York: Macmillan. $1.50 


- 
- 





HIBBERT 


RELIGION, THEOLOG 


sophical subjects, and will be open to writers of 


ner of Oxford, and Professor Muirhead. 


LoNDON: 





Number One TO BE READY OCTOBER Ist. 
Royal 8vo, about 192 pages, 2s 6d net, or IOs per annum, post free. 


THE 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF 


Tue Hispspert JourNaL will be devoted to the discussion of religious, theological, and philo 
which will assist Messrs. L. P. Jacks, M.A., and G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D, the editors, in thet: 


work, will include such representative men as the Deans of Ely and Durham, Dr. John Watson, 
Professor Cheyne, Dr. Drummond of Oxford, Mr. Montefiore, Sir Oliver Lodge, 


Williams & Norgate, 


14 Heurietta Street, Covent Garden, W. C 


JOURNAL 


Y, AND PHILOSOPHY 


every school of thought The editorial board 


Professor Gard 






















AHISTORY OF EGYPT 


From the End of the Neolithic 
Period to the Death of Cleo- 
patra VII., B.C. 30. 


By E. A. Waits Bungee, M.A., Litt.D., D.Lit., 
keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian An- 
tiquities in the British Museum, Illustrated 

Vol. I. Eaypr ix THE NEOLITHIC AND ARCHAIC 

Periops. Cloth. $1.25. 
Vol. Il. Eaypr unpER THE GREAT PYRAMID 
Burtpers. .Cloth, $1.25. 

For sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS: (AMERICAN BRANCH) 

91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





FOR SALE. 


Set complete ‘‘WAR OP REBELLION,”’ pub- 
lished by United War Department. 136 volumes 


' and 124 maps of Battlefields. First class condition 


Address, D. Roptrson. 315 West Mth St., New York 





Chickering Pianos 


The OLDEST in AMERICA; 
THE BEST in the WORLD 


| WRITE FoR CATALOG ¥ 








Chickering & Sons 
PIANO ' oO RF ! F “Mt A « ’ an 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FREMING TON 


Standard Typewriter 
327 BROADWAY, MEW YORK 


ASK FOR 


‘CROWELL'S POETS 
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The Right Princess 


By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


A story of much interest and one which 
comes as a novelty in the field of fiction. It 
tells how the young heir of an English fam- 
ilv is restored to health by a New England 
girl through the medium of Christian Sci- 
eace. Mrs. Burnham tells the story so ad- 
mirably that it will prove of great charm 
both to Christian Scientists and to the un- 
believing. 


Japanese Girls and 
Women 


By ALICB M. BACON. With colored 
illustrations and sketches by a Japan- 
ese artist. 12mo, $4.00. 


Miss Bacon has thoroughly revised her 
charming account of the Girls and Women 
of Japan, and has made additions to each 
chapter. The book contains many exqui- 
site illustrations, chiefly vy the distin- 
guished artist Keishu Takenouchi, of 
Tokyo, a. and is bound in Japanese 
silk. It will make an exceptionally attrac- 
tive gift book. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


By GBORGE EB. WOODBERRY. ifn 
the American Men of Letters Series, 
With portrait. l6mo, $1.10, net, 
Postage, 10 cents. 

This biography is exceptional and note- 
worthy. Professor Woodberry is fitted 
both by temperament and by literary 
trainiog to portray and interpret Haw- 
thorne’s subtle and fascinating personality. 
He has here produced a life of our greatest 
novelist which will take a permanent place 
both as biography and as literature. 


Bret Harte’s Works 


Portraits, 16 
(Sold only in 


Riverside Edition, with 
vols., 12mo, $24.00. 
sets. ) 

This is the only uniform edition of Bret 

Harte’s works, It contains Introductions 

and glossary prepared by Mr. Harte him- 


self, is bound in attractive library style 
and will meet a long-felt demand, 


Lockhart’s Scott 


Cambridge Edition, with eleven Photo- 
gravure illustrations. 5 vols, 8vo, $10. 


This well-known biography is now made 
particularly valuable by the addition of 
much important material, concerning both 


Lockhart’s and Scott's life. It has been 
edited with the utmost skill and scholarly 
care, and contains many notes of marked 


importance 


Eternalism: 


A THEORY OF INFINITE JUSTICE 
By ORLANDO J. SMITH. Crown, 8vo. 
$1.25 net. Postage 7 cents. 


A stimulating argument for the pre&x- 
istentce of the soul. It is written in a clear, 


vigorous style and will command the at- 


tention of thoughtful readers. 





For sale at all Bookstores. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
Boston and New York 





NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


BABBITT’S GRAMMAR OF ATTIC 
AND IONIC GREEK........$1.50 
By Frank Cougs BassirTt, 
Professor of the Greek Lan- 
guage and Literature, Trini- 
ty College, Hartford. 


PLAGG’S A WRITER’ OF ATTIC 
PROSE...... Sethe teas s $1.00 
By Isaac Fuiace, Professor 


in the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


HEIDEL’S PLATO’S EUTHYPHRO 1.00 


With Introduction and Notes, 
By Wm. A. Herve, Profes- 
sor in Iowa College. 


FRIEZE’S VIRGIL’S AZNEID 
First Six Books, $1.30; Com- 
NG aia ok cas i aiue Ob $1.50 


With Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary. By Henry 
8. Frieze, late Professor of 
Latin, University of Michi- 
gan. Revised by Walter 
Dennison, Professor of Latin, 
University of Michigan. 


HARKNESS & FORBES’S CAESAR’S 
GALLIC WAR....... ... $1.25 


With Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary. By ALBERT 
HARKNESS, Professor Emer- 
itus, Brown University. As- 
sisted by CHARLES H. 
Forsss, Professor of Latin, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 














A NEW NOVEL 
& 
A GOOD ONE 











THE BEAUTIFUL 
MRS. MOULTON 


BY 


Nathaniel Stephenson, 


Author of *‘ They That Took the Sword.” 


Handsome gift-book binding. 


Frontispiece. 12mo, $1.20 net. 





Registered Trade Marh. 


New 


Table Linens 


At «The Linen Store.’’ 


A marked feature of the new 
Table Linens is the prominence 
given to Round Cloths. These, 
without doubt, will be more ex- 
tensively used than ever during 
the coming season for circular 
tables. 

Many new and beautiful de- 
signs are included among the 
new importations. 

The sizes are: 2, 24%, 2%, 
3, 3%, and 4 yards in diameter, 
and prices range from $4.50 to 
$7.50 for the 2-yard size, and 
from $37.50 to $72.50 for the 
4-yard size. Intermediate sizes 
in proportion. 

Mai: orders have prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d St., New York. 














Travel. 


To Europe 


With Safety and Speed. 
Average voyage less than 7 days. 


Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool 


Take one of the Palatial New Twin Screw 
Gteamers of the 


DOMINION LINE 


Sailing from B. & M. R.R. Docks as follows: 
MERION (new), June 25; NEw ENGLAND, July 2, and 


Wednesdays thereafter. Further information of 
RICHARDS, MILLS & CO., 77-81 State 8t., Boston. 


— — 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Boston—Liverpool—London 











JOHN LANE : NEW YORK 

















RARE PRINTS, 
XVI. & XVII. Century Armor, Old Delft Ware, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 


1222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Rees THE, KINDRED. OF TAM, WILD. 
¥ ES . )). . ’ UU, 
L. Cc, PAGE & com PANY, Pal 7 Boaton. 





Im e new steamers. First Cabin $65 up- 
wards; $50 after Oct.1. Roundtrip $90. 
“OVictoriat’’. ccccseece’ Sept. 24 and Oct. 29 
GOIN). gc cae cc cnspenschoses aed Oct. 8 
0 POV OETO 69.0 6:40500,.s0e0e uneeens Oct. 15 
F. 0, HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agts., 
Telephone 1359 Main. 11g State Street, Boston. 





Reading Case for the Nation, 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
(temporary) form. Substantially made, bound in 
cloth, with The Nation stamped on the side in gold. 
Holds about one volume, Papers easily and neatly 
adjusted. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents. 








